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The  Editorial  Map 

This  memorable  month  of  May!  The  birth  of  Tableland  Trails  oc- 
curred at  its  beginning,  and  on  the  last  day  Mark  Xavier,  son  of  Ariel  and 
Feme  nee  Hovatter  Robinson  was  born,  the  first  grandchild  of  the  Table- 
land Trails  family.  It  was  on  this  last  day  of  May  that  Mt.  Everest,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world  was  trailed  to  its  top.  This  seems  a good 
omen  for  Tableland  Trails. 

Ever  since  Volume  One,  Number  One,  has  come  off  the  press  the 
Editor  has  been  trying  to  ascertain  what  words  to  use  in  answer  to  the 
reaction  of  the  subscribers.  Many  letters  have  been  received  and  all  should 
be  quoted.  No  editor  could  expect  more  favorable  comment.  The  letters 
are  being  kept.  When  the  going  gets  rough  he  reaches  into  his  file.  These 
sincere,  heart-warming  letters  help  him  "to  keep  his  chin  up  and  his  eyes 
on  heaven.” 

The  letters  are  a true  reflection  of  the  people  who  send  them.  What 
a wonderful  assortment  of  folks  that  have  heard  our  yodel  call — and  from 
coast  to  coast  forsake  house  and  town  and  travel  with  us  on  Highway 
Im agination.  To  the  Editor  you  are  the  most  important  people  in  the 
world.  Sometimes  he  is  so  attracted  to  you  that  momentarily  he  forgets 
that  he  is  conducting  a tour  and  prefers  chatting  about  you.  In  fact,  he 
does  speak  of  you  to  others.  It  wouldn’t  surprise  him  at  all  that  through 
Tableland  Trails  you  will  increase  your  list  of  coveted  friends. 

Making  friends  is  necessary  if  one  would  extend  the  meaning  of  exis- 
tence. Making  friends  with  one  another,  making  friends  with  the  myriads 
of  ideas  extracted  from  nature  and  history  all  help  us  to  make  our  peace 
with  God.  It  is  a real  privilege  to  have  you  on  our  Subscribers  List,  and 
to  obtain  your  comments  now  and  then  along  the  trail.  The  Editor  in  the 
spirit  of  Walt  Whitman’s  "Song  of  the  Open  Road”  is  trying  to  say  how 
happy  he  is  to  be  in  the  company  of  such  splendid  folks. 

The  turbulent  heats  of  the  summer  have  subsided.  The  sequence  of 
the  lustrous  rains  and  the  laughing  sunshine  upon  the  foliage  of  the  forest, 
the  ripening  corn,  and  the  trimmed  meadows  renews  the  contrasing  greens 
of  our  mountain  landscapes.  But  a few  days  more  when  the  season  of 
fading  leaf  will  commence — and  no  amount  of  sunshine  and  rain  will 
resurrect  it  until  after  the  death  of  winter.  Betwixt  hill  and  vale  and  the 
vaulted  heavens  are  clouds  in  suspense,  then  with  glacier  slowness  com- 
mence their  procession,  often  ending  in  a merry  dance.  August  nights 
echo  the  weird  complaints  of  the  owl,  the  days  with  the  plaints  of  the 
mourning  dove.  Its  melancholy  mood  is  somewhat  relaxed  on  finding 
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delicious  mushrooms  in  field  and  forest.  Each  days  reveals  its  own  sign 
and  mood.  To  know  these  things  one  must  find  a trail  and  a quest. 

Most  of  the  editor  s time  has  been  on  the  trail  of  subscribers  and 
advertisers.  If  only  copy  were  required  the  summer  issue  would  have  been 
in  your  hands  on  schedule.  Laying  a solid  foundation  for  a magazine 
requires  sufficient  circulation  for  the  procurement  of  advertising.  We  have 
a steep  grade  up  our  trail.  Our  pace  has  slowed  as  we  must  procure 
financial  support  every  inch  of  the  way.  Every  day  confronts  us  with 
opposition  and  discouragement  to  be  overcome,  with  the  exaltation  of 
success  that  is  matched  with  a humble  and  grateful  heart. 

Substantial  donations  from  a few  people  made  it  possible  to  cover  the 
cost  of  printing  of  the  first  issue.  The  income  from  subscriptions  is 
almost  wholly  consumed  by  reason  of  extensive  travel  in  research  and  pro- 
motion. The  amount  of  advertising  we  have  procured  for  the  Somerset 
issue  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  its  printing.  By  reason  of  an  increase  in 
circulation  there  will  follow  an  adequate  support  of  our  advertisers. 
Tableland  Trails  is  like  all  cultural  enterprises  that  have  been  attempted 
in  that  the  hazards  cluster  around  the  scantiness  of  financial  backing.  Just 
a few  hundred  dollars  are  required  for  it  to  reach  the  top  of  the  grade.  The 
Editor  has  a most  optimistic  hope.  He  is  certain  that  some  of  the  subscrib- 
ers will  be  extra  generous  and  help  him  to  meet  his  financial  emergencies 
now. 

Send  Ten  Dollars  together  with  ten  names  and  addresses  of  prospec- 
tive subscribers  and  we  will  send  them  a complimentary  copy  from  you  of 
Volume  One,  Number  One  or  Number  Two. 

Send  Twenty  Dollars  together  with  ten  names  and  addresses  of 
prospective  subscribers — and  we  will  send  them  a complimentary  copy  from 
you  of  Volume  One,  Number  One  and  Two.  Make  Sure  to  Check 
Subscribers  Lists  of  Both  Issues  to  Avoid  Sending  Name  of  Per- 
son Who  Has  Already  Subscribed. 

As  a token  of  appreciation  of  promoting  the  circulation  in  this  manner 
the  Editor  will  send  to  you  gratis  a copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "The  Ballad 
Oakland  with  Historical  Notes.  It  is  a very  unique  item  in  that  the 
Ballad  was  written  in  Spencerian  of  which  plates  were  made.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1949  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  of  Oakland,  Maryland. 
From  this  was  derived  the  Pageant  entitled  "The  Song  of  the  Oaks.” 

If  enough  of  you  accept  our  proposal  our  financial  requirements  will 
have  been  met — and  Tableland  Trails  will  then  have  gone  over  the  top. 

Charles  Kingsley  once  said,  "There  is  a miracle  in  every  blade  of  grass.” 
Visiting  the  historic  Jersey  Church  and  its  graveyard  with  Nell  Brach  one 
was  reminded  that  there  is  a story  under  every  stone.  Somerset  folks  who 
will  read  this  issue  will  be  reminded  of  many  features  of  its  history,  both  of 
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communities  and  people,  that  have  not  been  mentioned.  The  omission  is 
obvious.  It  will  take  many  issues  to  present  what  material  is  already  at 
hand.  Such  communities  as  Berlin,  Meyersdale,  Salisbury,  Confluence,  and 
many  others  should  have  an  issue  devoted  exclusively  to  their  special  history. 
We  ask  only  for  patience  and  co-operation. 

We  express  our  gratitude  for  the  support  received  from  our  advertisers. 
May  their  faith  in  this  new  magazine  be  amply  rewarded.  We  are  proud  to 
have  such  a representative  list  of  professional  and  business  firms.  And  to 
the  "Somerset  American”  and  "Somerset  County  Times”  for  their  generous 
publicity,  many  thanks.  Also  thanks  to  our  Donors  of  the  Second  Issue: 
Dr.  J.  T.  Bowman,  Warren  Sipe,  Bern  Hanna,  Guy  Critchfield,  Mary 
Goldman,  and  Kitty  Kirkland  Carr. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Owens  and  the  other  guests  of  Ernest  Baker 
at  the  Oakhurst  Tea  Room  on  May  10th,  many  thanks.  Mr.  Owens’  ad- 
dress, printed  in  this  issue,  was  one  of  the  unforgettables  in  this  memorable 
month  of  May. 


PITTSBURGH 


JOHNSTOWN 


CUMBER  .AND 


Serving  the  Tableland  Trails  area  on  regular  schedule.  Charter 
and  all  expense  tours.  Contact  our  agent  in  your  city  or  home 
office,  145  West  Main  Street,  Somerset.  Phone:  4127 


Phone:  4127 
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The  Importance  of  Regionalism 

By 


Hamilton  Owens 


Fellow  Marylanders:  I am  luckier  than  most  of  you.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  good  enough  to  send  me  a set  of  proofs  of  the  first  issue  of  Tableland 
Trails  and  I have  read  it  through,  every  word  of  it.  It  is  a good  product, 
just  as  it  stands  and  one  in  which  all  the  sponsors  and  present  subscribers 
can  take  legitimate  pride.  But  more  important,  perhaps,  it  opens  so  many 
possibilities  for  future  research  and  writing  that  I can  see  it  developing 
before  long  into  one  of  the  most  useful  and  stimulating  of  all  the  regional 
and  local  publications  in  the  country.  It  had  already  stimulated  me — and 
I am  certainly  no  professional  historian — to  do  a little  research  of  my  own. 

It  was  this  research  which  brought  me  to  begin  this  brief  address  with 
the  salutation  "Fellow  Marylanders”  at  which,  I noticed,  many  of  you  raised 
your  eyebrows.  But  I was  not  being  facetious  nor  was  I displaying  my 
ignorance.  Instead,  I was  parading  my  newly  acquired  historical  knowledge, 
acquired  because  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  reading  the  proofs  of  Table- 
land Trails. 

Of  course,  I wasn’t  wholly  ignorant  of  the  long  standing  boundary  dis- 
pute between  the  Lords  Baltimore,  founders  of  the  palatinate  of  Maryland, 
and  illiam  Penn,  the  Quaker  who  founded  Pennsylvania.  We  all  learned 
something  about  it  in  our  school  history  classes. 

But  the  original  Maryland  charter,  issued  in  1632  to  the  First  Lord 
Baltimore  gave  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  grant  as  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  south  shore  of  the  Potomac  River 
all  the  way  to  its  "first  fountain.”  The  fortieth  parallel  runs  through  the 
very  middle  of  the  present  day  city  of  Philadelphia  and  stretches  west  from 
there.  It  runs,  in  fact,  just  a mile  or  two  from  the  very  place  we  are  now 
occupying.  The  town  of  Somerset  is  just  north  of  it.  So  that  if  the  Lords 


Hamilton  Owens,  one  of  America’s  most  distinguished  journalists  delivered 
this  address  at  the  famous  Oakhurst  Tea  Room  in  Somerset  County  on  Sunday, 
May  10,  195 o,  before  a gathering  of  representative  historians,  journalists  and  citi- 
zens of  the  Tri-State  Area.  The  occasion  was  a Christening  Dinner  for  the  first 
appearance  of  Tableland  Trails.  Mr.  Ernest  Baker,  Proprietor  of  the  Oakhurst 
Tea  Room,  was  host.  There  were  seventy  in  attendance.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Haines, 
Rector  of  St.  Matthew  s Episcopal  Church,  Oakland,  Maryland,  was  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. Air.  Owens  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  He  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Sun  papers,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Baltimore  had  managed  to  hang  on  to  their  original  boundary,  many  of  you 
here  tonight  would  be  proud  citizens  of  the  Maryland  Free  State,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto  appertaining.  In  the  strict  historical 
sense,  thousands  of  you  poor  Pennsylvanians,  sweating  under  the  tyrannies 
of  Harrisburg,  are  in  historical  fact  fellow  citizens  of  Mr.  Robinson  and 
myself. 

And  you  West  Virginians!  Torn  from  your  Mother  Virginia  during  a 
certain  unpleasantness  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  don’t  think  that 
history  fails  to  give  my  State  a right  to  claim  your  allegiance.  You  too,  or 
at  least  a good  many  of  you,  would  have  been  free  citizens  of  Free  Maryland 
had  it  not  been  for  what  it  is  charitable  to  call  a historic  accident. 

Some  of  you,  at  least,  must  know  that  chapter  of  history  better  than  I 
do.  It  has  to  do  with  the  grants  which  James  I gave  to  Thomas,  Lord  Cul- 
peper, which  in  due  course  passed  to  Lord  Fairfax,  the  friend  and  sponsor 
of  a man  named  George  Washington.  This  grant  was  an  extensive  one. 
It  included  all  the  land  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  Rivers, 
what  we  usually  call  "the  Northern  Neck.”  Lord  Fairfax  had  a dispute 
with  the  Virginia  Authorities  about  the  extent  of  his  lands,  so  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  settle  the  matter.  That  was  in  1736,  more  than  200 
years  ago.  The  commissioners  selected  four  surveyors  to  determine  the 
sources  of  both  rivers  and  run  a line  between  them.  Maryland  had  no  rep- 
resentation on  this  commission,  I regret  to  state. 

Well,  the  four  surveyors,  enduring  many  hardships,  moved  up  the 
Potomac  River  looking  for  its  "first  fountain.”  When  they  reached  Harpers 
Ferry,  where  the  Shenandoah  comes  in,  they  had  something  of  a problem. 
Which  river  was  the  main  stream?  They  decided  on  what  we  now  call 
the  Potomac,  so  there,  immediately,  Maryland  lost  half  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  all  the  land  lying  immediately  to  the  west  of  it. 

Maybe  this  decision  was  the  correct  one.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a 
surveying  party  sent  out  in  1746  because  Lord  Fairfax  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  the  first  expedition?  He  was  a land-hungry  proprietor,  this 
great  man,  and  was  determined  to  lose  not  an  acre  to  which  he  could  estab- 
lish a claim.  This  second  expedition  didn’t  hesitate  at  the  Shenandoah  but 
continued  on  up  the  river  until  it  arrived  at  a point  near  Oldtown,  in  Alle- 
gany county.  Here  they  found  another  confluence,  where  what  we  now 
call  the  South  Branch  and  the  North  Branch  came  together.  Even  today  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  is  the  main  stream.  But  these 
surveyors  were  working  for  Lord  Fairfax.  Their  orders  were  to  determine 
the  bounds  of  his  land.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  they  should  de- 
cide that  the  north  branch  was  the  main  stream.  But  this  decision  of  theirs, 
which  has  been  challenged  but  never  overturned,  took  away  from  Maryland 
more  than  700  square  miles  of  territory.  If  you  follow  the  south  branch 
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on  a map  you  will  see  that  it  goes  beyond  Sugar  Grove  in  the  southern  end 
of  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia.  Thus  parts  of  five  counties,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  tableland,  were  lost.  So,  save  for  what  I have  called  a 
historic  accident  but  which  may  have  been  deliberate  design,  all  of  you 
West  Virginians  from  that  area  are,  or  should  be,  Marylanders.  Since  this 
is  in  a sense  an  historical  meeting,  there  is  thus  some  reason  for  saluting  you 
as  fellow  Marylanders. 

During  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  Table- 
land Trails,  I had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robinson  about  it. 
I told  him  that  we  on  the  Sunpapers  were  automatically  interested  in 
any  movement  which  had  as  its  object  the  development  of  regional  feeling 
and  the  support  of  regional  culture.  We  felt  that  such  regional  feelings, 
including  regional  differences,  were  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  we  Ameri- 
cans have  against  being  overwhelmed  by  a Federal  bureaucracy.  Men  and 
women  who  are  conscious  of  their  regional  heritage,  who  regard  it,  if  you 
like,  as  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  heritage  of  other  sections,  are  less  likely 
to  submit  tamely  to  the  kind  of  tyranny  which  an  unchecked  bureaucracy 
always  tries  to  impose. 

In  some  respects,  I went  a little  astray  in  pursuing  this  line.  Talking 
about  the  development  of  the  Tableland  idea  provoked  in  my  mind  a 
recollection  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  Delmarva  idea  of  a few  decades 
ago.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  with  the  Delmarva  concept.  The 
people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  along  with  those  of 
Delaware,  are  indeed  the  custodians  of  a special  tradition,  based  largely  on 
their  geographical  association.  During  the  prohibition  era  when  the  senti- 
ment of  much  of  Maryland  was  what  was  called  "wet,”  this  area  was 
politically  dry.  Some  of  the  most  fanatical  of  the  dry  leaders  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  secede  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  join  up  with  Delaware  for  the  creation  of  a new  State — a dry 
State.  It  was  a comic  idea,  of  course,  and  a wholly  indefensible  one  in  the 
political  sense.  But  it  was  serious  with  those  who  advocated  it  and  they 
were  vastly  annoyed  when  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  of  which  I was 
then  editor,  poked  fun  at  them. 

This  movement  was  in  my  mind  when  I wrote  the  little  piece  in  The 
Sun  about  the  dangers  of  regional  separatism.  I thought  at  the  time  I 
was  being  humorous.  But  Mr.  Robinson  soon  proved  to  me  that  I was 
stirring  up  unnecessary  friction  in  comparing  this  Tableland  venture  with 
the  late  Delmarva  movement.  So,  I take  this  occasion  to  apologize  for  my 
lack  of  discrimination  and  to  assure  you  all,  once  again,  that  in  thus  appear- 
ing before  you  on  this  occasion  I am  wholly  conscious  that  this  movement 
of  yours  is  regional  in  the  cultural  sense  only  and  has  no  political  implica- 
tions. Even  in  saluting  you  all  as  fellow  Marylanders,  I was  speaking, 
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please  remember,  in  the  sense  of  what  might  have  been  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  what  ought  to  be.  Some  of  you  may  represent  Maryland’s  "Lost  Prov- 
inces” but  there  will  be  no  war  about  it. 

Having  got  that  apology,  if  it  be  called  that,  off  my  chest,  I should  like 
to  take  a few  minutes  more  to  discuss  with  you  the  reasons,  other  than 
political,  why  such  regionalism  as  is  here  manifest  is  a good  thing  for  all  of 
us — good  for  our  bodies  and  good  for  our  souls. 

Ours  is  a continental  economy  as  well  as  a continental  political  system. 
The  political  system  allows  room  for  regionalism  and,  indeed,  specifically 
cherishes  it.  Our  Senators  represent  their  States.  Our  representatives  must 
live  in  the  districts  from  which  they  are  elected.  The  congressman  from 
the  Sixth  or  Western  Maryland  district,  and  those  from  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  has  as  a primary  duty  the  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  their  region,  are  not 
unnecessarily  damaged.  We  may  assume  that,  in  the  political  field,  our 
country  will  not  soon  be  reduced  to  a single  administrative  province  with  its 
various  arbitrary  divisions  run  by  a gauleiter  sent  from  Washington. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  for  many  reasons,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  Because  there  are  few  impediments  to  trade  over  state  borders — 
there  are  some,  you  know — this  country  presents  the  largest  free  trade 
market  in  the  world.  With  modern  distribution  facilities,  the  manufacturer 
with  imagination  has  up  to  155, 000, 000  potential  consumers  for  any  popu- 
lar product.  Our  enormous  material  wealth  grows  directly  out  of  these 
circumstances.  The  reason  American  automobiles  are  both  better  and 
cheaper  than  those  produced  in  any  other  country  is  because  of  this  vast 
market.  Advertising,  of  course,  plays  its  role  in  this  situation.  Through 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  any  given  product  can  be  made 
known  almost  overnight  and  a demand  created. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  us  through  this  characteristic  of  our 
country  are  so  vast  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming  and  he  would  be  a fool 
who  argued  that  the  few  disadvantages  count  heavily  in  the  scale  against 
them.  But  the  disadvantages  are  there,  nevertheless,  and  if  we  are  wise  we 
shall  not  overlook  them.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  nor  does  he 
live  entirely  by  automobiles,  television  sets  and  electric  dish-washers,  no 
matter  what  trade  name  they  bear.  These  things  provide  leisure,  but  they 
do  not  necessarily  provide  happiness.  Enduring  satisfaction  comes  from 
subtler  things — things  of  the  mind  and  things  of  the  spirit. 

When  St.  Paul  was  set  upon  in  Jerusalem  and  about  to  be  beaten  he 
appealed  to  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  forces  there  in  these  famous 
words:  "I  am  a man  which  am  a Jew  of  Tarsus,  a city  in  Cilicia,  a citizen  of 
no  mean  city  ...”  He  had  a pride  in  his  home  town,  in  his  region.  If 
ever  pride  is  justified,  it  is  the  pride  which  a man  takes  in  his  place  of  origin, 
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in  the  region  which  brought  him  forth,  in  the  scenes  which  surrounded  him 
in  his  youth,  in  all  the  circumstances,  great  and  small,  which  helped  form 
him  and  turn  him  into  a responsible  human  being.  In  contrast,  we  can 
well  beware  of  the  man  who  denies  his  origins,  however  humble.  He  is  a 
pretender  or  worse.  We  thus  have  biblical  sanction  for  regional  pride  and 
I think  we  all  agree  that  it  is  something  worth  cultivating.  But  another 
question  immediately  arises.  To  what  end  shall  we  strive?  What  form  of 
expression  shall  our  sense  of  the  spiritual  value  of  our  region  take?  In  brief, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Robinson  has  already  done  something  about  it  and  has  done  it  with 
a spirit,  an  intelligence  and  a gusto  that  promises  much  for  the  future.  In 
Tableland  Trails  he  has  provided  a dignified  and  worthy  medium  to 
give  voice  to  what  all  of  you  know  and  feel  about  your  homeland. 

But  he  would  be  the  first,  I am  sure,  to  say  that  this  cannot  survive  as  a 
one-man  venture,  a one-man  dream.  All  of  the  intelligent,  high-minded 
men  and  women  of  the  region  must  pitch  in  and  help. 

For  a few  hours  the  other  day,  I dug  into  the  material  about  Western 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  which 
have  accumulated  over  the  years  in  the  stacks  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society.  There  isn’t  as  much  there  as  one  might  hope.  Backbone  Moun- 
tain and  the  rest  of  that  range  have  been  more  than  a physical  divide  be- 
tween the  drainage  basin  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  that  of  the  Ohio  river. 
Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  material  about  the  never-ending  boundary  dis- 
putes as  they  dragged  their  weary  way  through  the  Supreme  Court.  Of 
course  the  half- legendary  heroes  of  the  region — Meshach  Browning,  the 
great  hunter,  the  Negro  slave  in  whose  honor  Negro  Mountain  is  named 
and  the  Indian  who  gave  his  name  to  Will’s  Mountain — are  mentioned  in 
fugitive  articles  clipped  from  local  papers. 

But  these  are  but  superficial  things,  concerned  only  with  pioneer  days. 
Of  the  long  and  vivid  history  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  centuries, 
one  catches  only  occasional  glimpses.  What  we  need  are  answers  to  more 
immediate  questions. 

Who  are  the  people  who  made  this  region  and  are  making  it  today? 
What  are  their  occupations,  their  activities?  Who  among  them  have  be- 
come famous  in  industry,  in  business,  in  literature  and  the  arts? 

Is  there  what  might  be  called  a Tableland  School  of  writing  comparable 
to  the  great  school  which  has  grown  up  in  the  Deep  South?  Has  any  gifted 
painter  emerged  in  this  area  and  endeavored  to  put  on  canvas  the  majestic 
beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which  Mrs.  Owens  and  I drove  today?  Some 
effort  has  been  made,  I know,  to  collect  and  set  down  the  folk-songs,  many 
of  them  Scotch  and  Irish  in  origin,  which  have  been  passed  on  by  word  of 
mouth  for  generations.  But  has  anyone  tried  seriously,  and  with  a back- 
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ground  of  training,  to  transcribe  the  special  speech -ways  of  the  region?  In 
what  talk  I have  heard  I think  I have  detected  a certain  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
influence.  It  would  be  good  to  know  if  my  judgment  were  accurate  in  this 
respect.  What  about  cooking  and  the  special  dishes  hereabouts?  Who 
looks  after  your  forests?  What  efforts  are  being  made  to  save  them? 

Are  there  any  regular  community  gatherings,  any  special  festivals  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  country-side?  What  music  manifests  itself  at  such 
gatherings?  How  about  camp -meetings?  There  never  was  a camp-meet- 
ing which  wasn’t  picturesque  and  at  some  of  them  magnificent  oratory  has 
been  produced.  Are  there  or  have  there  been  famous  local  preachers  who 
influenced  the  lives  of  their  followers?  Who  recalls  the  circuit  riders  of  the 
early  days  of  Methodism? 

This  catalogue  is  getting  too  long.  All  I am  trying  to  suggest  is  that 
this  region,  so  lavishly  endowed  by  nature,  has  clearly  produced  a special 
culture,  one  that  is  worth  preserving.  Unless  you  all  make  an  effort  to 
preserve  it,  it  will  not  survive  the  pressures  of  this  industrialized  mass-pro- 
duction age.  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  sponsors  have  provided  you  with  a 
medium  through  which  your  culture  can  be  investigated  and  set  forth  to  the 
world.  The  rest  is  up  to  you. 


BARKMAN'S  HARDWARE 

Modern  Hardware  for  Modern  Needs 
PHONES:  4189  and  4188 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
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Before  There  Was  a Somerset 

By 


Ernest  O.  Kooser 


The  first  authentic  record  of  a white  man’s  visit  to  Somerset  County  of 
which  I am  aware,  was  made  by  Christopher  Gist,  surveyor  and  explorer, 
employed  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Virginia,  which  state  then  claimed 
ownership  of  this  territory,  to  investigate  the  area,  locate  the  mountains  and 
streams,  and  report  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  land  and  its  resources 
and  inhabitants.  He  passed  through  our  southwest  corner  on  Nemacolin’s 
Trail  in  1749.  In  1750  with  a party,  he  made  a survey,  noting  the  mag- 
netic courses  and  distances,  from  Raystown  across  the  Allegheny,  through 
the  Great  Glades,  and  across  the  Laurel  Hills,  and  beyond.  He  established 
a settlement  in  Fayette  County,  and  went  as  a guide  to  Washington  on  the 
historic  trip  to  inquire  of  the  proceedings  and  intentions  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  near  Presque  Isle;  and  he  was  with  Washington 
at  the  Battle  of  Jemonville  and  De  Villiers  at  Fort  Necessity,  just  across  our 
county  line. 

The  Indians,  principally  the  Delawares,  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  had 
lived  peaceably  with  the  English.  From  the  time  of  William  Penn  to 
Braddock’s  Expedition  in  175  5,  and  the  renunciation  by  the  Quakers  of  the 
government  because  of  their  disinclination  to  warlike  measures,  there  had 
been  no  murder  of  an  Indian  by  a white  man,  or  of  a white  man  by  an 
Indian,  in  Penn’s  Colony. 

When  Braddock  was  defeated  in  July,  175  5,  the  sentiments  of  the  In- 
dians turned,  and  many  of  them  joined  the  French.  The  Indians  were  on 
the  hot  spot  between  the  two  aggressive  nations,  and  their  alliances  wavered. 
They  feared  the  aggressions  of  both  nations,  and  insisted  on  their  rights  to 
the  possession  of  the  land. 

On  16th  October,  175  5,  at  Penn’s  Creek  near  Selinsgrove,  occurred  the 
first  massacre  of  Pennsylvania  Colonials  by  Indians.  They  were  led  by 
Kickenapauling,  whose  Old  Town  site  lies  under  the  water  of  Quemahon- 
ing  Lake  in  Somerset  County. 


Ernest  O.  Kooser  is  the  Dean  of  the  Somerset  Bar  Association.  A graduate  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  he  has  through  a long  fruitful  life  been  a shining 
example  to  his  profession  and  a benefactor  to  his  community.  Along  with  his  prac- 
tice he  has  found  time  for  scholarly  pursuits.  He  has  written  a number  of  books 
and  pamphlets,  many  of  which  will  be  increasingly  useful  in  the  field  of  economic 
philosophy. 
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Another  massacre  by  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania  was  led  by  Shingas  at 
the  Great  Cove  in  Fulton  County  in  October,  175  5.  A score  or  more  of 
Colonials  were  killed  and  many  scalps  taken. 

General  Forbes  Expedition  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  Braddock  started 
from  Raystown,  Bedford  County,  in  175  8.  An  advance  detail  under  Major 
Grant  was  defeated  and  almost  obliterated  at  hilltop  now  in  Pittsburgh,  at 
the  corner  of  Grant  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  in  175  8.  An  advance  post 
by  Forbes  was  established  at  Ligonier  at  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  our  western 
boundary,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  Burd,  of  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  about  900  Pennsylvania  Colonials  and  400  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Delaware  troops.  Encouraged  by  the  defeat  of 
Grant,  the  French  came  out  from  Fort  Duquesne  1400  strong  with  Indians 
and  attacked  at  Ligonier.  In  a two  days  battle  they  were  defeated,  and  re- 
treated to  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  the  last  armed  resistance  made  by  the 
French  against  the  English  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
decisive  victory,  principally  by  Pennsylvania  troops  under  a Pennsylvania 
commander.  I believe  it  was  deliberately  written  down  by  the  British  high 
command,  as  credit  for  the  victory  of  the  expedition  could  not  be  given  to 
mere  colonials  who  were  then  beginning  to  resent  the  British  domination. 
When  Forbes  moved  on  to  Fort  Duquesne,  the  French  blew  up  the  fort  and 
sailed,  some  down  the  Ohio  and  some  up  the  Allegheny,  returning  to  Erie. 

During  175  8 Christopher  Frederick  Post,  a Moravian  missionary  who 
had  married  an  Indian  wife,  visited  the  Indians  with  a party  of  2 5 horsemen 
and  1 5 footmen  to  deliver  a message  from  Governor  John  Penn,  promising 
to  retire  from  their  territory  when  the  French  were  ejected.  Post  was  highly 
respected  by  the  Indians,  and  held  many  councils  with  them,  and  they  dis- 
cussed their  complaints  and  their  fears  and  hopes.  He  reached  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Pittsburgh.  The  French  demanded  his  arrest 
and  elimination.  The  Indians  had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  many 
listened  to  his  exhortations.  He  escaped  the  French,  and  was  later  a mem- 
ber of  the  Forbes  Expedition,  worth  a regiment  or  half  an  army. 

But  the  Indians  were  not  satisfied  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by 
the  British,  and  organized  another  rebellion  under  Pontiac  assisted  by  Guya- 
sota  another  chief.  They  met  the  British  army  under  Bouquet  at  Bushy  Run 
several  miles  northwest  of  Greensburg,  and  were  defeated  by  clever  maneu- 
vering by  Colonel  Bouquet,  6th  August  1763.  It  was  the  greatest  Indian 
battle  ever  waged. 

Pontiac  had  plenty  of  cause  to  complain.  Whether  the  Indians  could 
have  by  patient  efforts  at  adjustments  with  the  settlers  established  peace  has 
not  been  demonstrated.  Such  virtue  seemed  impossible  with  some  of  the 
Indians  and  some  of  the  whites. 

Following  Post’s  promises  by  Governor  Penn  to  vacate  the  territory,  at 
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direction  of  the  Governor,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  adopted  a law  in 
February,  1768,  making  it  a capital  offense  for  colonial  citizens  to  establish 
settlements  in  territory  West  of  the  Allegheny.  In  May,  1768,  Rev.  John 
Steele  and  a party  were  sent  by  the  Governor  and  met  a council  of  2000 
Indians  at  Brownsville  to  report  this  law  and  make  arrangements  to  have  it 
enforced.  But  the  Indians  would  not  assist  because  they  said  they  would  be 
treated  with  hostility  by  the  settlers  w’hen  the  English  purchased  the  land  as 
it  was  sure  they  would  do,  and  as  they  had  sw’armed  in  like  "mosquitos  and 
nits”  after  every  settler  came  and  established  himself. 

On  5th  November  1768  the  Treaty7  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  signed  with 
the  Indian  Tribes  whereby  all  the  territory  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
West  to  the  Allegheny  River  and  beyond  was  ceded  to  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  perpetuity’. 

The  last  Indian  battle  East  of  the  Mississippi  wras  in  August,  1794, 
w’hen  the  Indians  under  Blue  Jacket  w’ere  beaten  by  Americans  under  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  at  Fort  Defiance  in  northwestern  Ohio. 

It  all  seems  like  a minor  section  of  the  drama  of  history’  from  the  time 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians,  the  Hittites,  and  Hebrew’s,  the  Germans 
and  the  French,  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  the  Chinese  and  the  Koreans, 
even  in  the  latter  case  to  the  contentions  over  the  return  of  prisoners.  If 
the  human  race  is  forever  to  try  to  establish  peace  by  sheer  preponderance 
of  force,  it  w’ill  alw’ays  be  a shifting  temporary  peace.  There  can  be  no 
permanent  peace  until  mankind  can  find  a rational,  instead  of  a bloody 
settlement  of  the  terms  upon  w’hich  they  shall  jointly  and  fairly  possess  and 
occupy  the  earth,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  its  resources  and  opportunities. 


Compliments  of 


VILLAGE  INN 
VILLAGE  THEATRE 
CRAMBLETT  MINES 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
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CHARLES  J.  HARRISON,  Jr. 

INSURANCE  INVESTMENTS  REAL  ESTATE 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

Harrison  Building  Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


1918  PENN  FURNITURE  CO.  1953 

Dedicated  to  Thousands  of  Satisfied  Customers  in  a Nine 
County  Area  of  the  Tableland. 

On  your  travels  through  the  Tableland,  stop  in  and  visit  us, 
won’t  you? 

SOMERSET  CLEARFIELD  JOHNSTOWN  INDIANA 
ALTOONA  LEWISTOWN 


Somerset  Trust  Company 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 
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The  Husband  Journals 

In  the  first  issue  of  Tableland  Trails  on  page  70  there  is  the  follow- 
ing question:  "Why  did  a Quaker  of  Somerset  County  call  himself  'Tuscape 
Death’?” 

It  was  Hormon  Husband  a convert  to  Quakerism  from  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  born  on  Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore  in  1724.  His  first 
book  was  published  in  1749  entitled  "Remarks  on  Religion,”  and  it  was 
this  same  year  that  he  married  his  first  wife.  Upon  her  early  death  she 
left  Hormon  three  children.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  again.  His 
second  wife  (Mary  Pugh)  died  within  two  or  three  years.  In  1766  the 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  records  his  marriage  to  Amy  Allen  as  "Dis- 
orderly,” meaning  not  in  keeping  with  Quaker  practice.  Hormon  played 
a dominant  role  in  the  first  organized  resistance  against  British  colonial 
administration  policies.  This  resistance  was  climaxed  in  the  Battle  of 
Almance,  May  16,  1771.  This  took  place  in  North  Carolina. 

The  British  were  out  to  punish  the  ring- leaders.  Husband  had  a large 
price  on  his  head.  He  secreted  his  family  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  where 
they  stayed  with  friends,  and  then  he  sought  asylum  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  what  is  now  Somerset  County.  By  reason  of 
the  constant  threat  of  arrest  he  changed  his  name  to  "Tuscape  Death.” 
Hormon  Husband  is  considered  the  founding  father  of  the  city  of  Somerset, 
Pennsylvania.  His  is  an  interesting  and  influential  career.  He  died  in 
1795  while  returning  from  Philadelphia  where  he  and  Robert  Philson  had 
been  taken  for  trial  in  connection  with  "The  Whiskey  Rebellion.” 

Apart  from  the  Horn  Papers  in  which  father,  son  and  grandson  have 
left  us  written  records,  the  Husbands,  Hormon,  Isaac,  the  son,  and  David, 
the  grandson  are  the  only  other  instance  where  three  successive  generations 
have  left  us  a written  record  of  their  impressions  when  the  white  man’s  life 
began  in  the  mountains. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  Journals  of  Hormon,  Isaac,  and 
David. 

From  Journal  of  Hormon  Husband 

Excerpt  No.  1 

"I  passed  the  night  very  comfortably,  awaking  about  dawn.  The  rains 
had  subsided,  but  the  atmosphere  was  dense  with  fog,  and  twilight  lingered 
around  my  couch.  I lay  for  sometime  watching  the  increase  of  day  as  the 
light  forced  its  way  through  each  crevice  of  the  hut,  until  I at  length  could 
distinguish  objects  and  the  interior  arrangements  of  my  sleeping  room. 
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The  first  and  most  agreeable  sight  was  a half  dozen  of  venison  hams  that 
were  suspended  from  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof.  This  at  once  removed  my 
apprehension  of  suffering  for  the  want  of  food,  even  if  the  hunter  did  not 
soon  return.  In  another  place  was  a heavy  rifle,  hung  on  wooden  hooks 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  cabin.  In  one  corner  stood  a hoe,  an  axe,  and 
above  them  hung  a pair  of  steel  traps.  A bundle  of  skins  rolled  up  in 
another  place  made  up  the  principle  amount  of  stock  on  hand.” 

Excerpt  No.  II 

"I  took  up  my  abode  for  the  present  with  Cox,  but  after  looking  around 
for  some  days,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  at  least  until  the  next 
spring  that  I might  be  better  able  to  form  a just  and  proper  opinion  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  bringing  out  of  a family  into  the 
wilderness,  and  sustaining  them  during  the  winter.  I concluded  to  raise 
myself  a cabin  near  that  of  my  host.  This  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  his 
accommodations  and  space  were  limited  to  his  business  and  wants.  I would 
need  additional  space  to  cure  a sufficiency  of  meat  for  my  own  support,  and 
to  preserve  it  after  it  was  prepared.  After  I had  my  cabin  finished  I con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  some  provisions  for  sustaining  my 
horse  during  the  winter.  He  was  now  in  fine  condition  from  leisure  and 
good  pasture.  I prepared  a shed  covered  with  bark,  and  then  commenced 
mowing  with  my  clasp  knife,  it  being  the  only  instrument  that  could  be 
had  for  cutting  the  grass.  By  industry  and  perseverance  I cut  and  bound  up 
in  sheaves  a sufficient  amount  to  feed  the  horse  during  the  severe  part  of  a 
winter.” 

Excerpt  No.  Ill 

"To  the  lover  of  the  chase  and  the  excitement  of  the  hunting  season 
nothing  could  surpass  the  sights  that  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Herds  of 
any  moderate  number  of  deer  as  fat  as  stall-fed  bullocks,  with  sleek  and 
shining  coats,  horns  of  any  dimension  from  the  spiked  buck  of  a single 
year  to  the  wide  forked  antler  spreading  two  or  three  feet  on  larger  older 
bucks.  The  deer  were  now  feeding  on  chestnuts  and  acorns,  but  at  times 
came  into  the  glades  for  an  occasional  nip  of  grass. 

"Frosts  began  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  nuts  began  to 
fall.  The  hazels,  usually  in  clusters  along  the  edge  of  the  glades.  The 
oaks  began  to  drop  their  fruit.  The  chestnuts  poured  their  tribute  in 
boundless  profusion,  and  last  in  the  season,  the  hickory  showered  down 
its  nuts  among  the  promiscuous  mass  until  the  earth  in  many  places  was 
literally  covered.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  the 
wild  pea.  The  vine  makes  the  richest  kind  of  pasturage.  The  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  the  field  pea,  grows  on  the  root.  In  the  after  settlement 
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it  was  found  to  be  the  most  nourishing  food  for  hogs.  After  hogs  became 
numerous,  acres  upon  acres  were  ''ploughed”  up  by  them. 

"The  hunting  season  being  on,  from  this  time  I was  left  much  alone, 
not  taking  part  in  the  chase,  but  brought  in  a portion  of  the  best  meat, 
cutting  and  preparing  it  for  preservation.  This  was  done  by  cutting  the 
flesh  in  strips  from  the  bone,  partially  drying  it  before  a modest  fire  until 
the  surface  was  hardened.  Then  rubbing  it  with  a little  salt  and  ashes, 
and  then  hung  up  in  smoke  for  some  time,  and  finally  hung  up  in  the 
cabin.  The  skins  were  dryed  and  packed  away,  and  were  the  wealth  of 
the  hunter.  The  fall  season  was  fine  and  pleasant.  The  slaughter  of  the 
deer  was  immense,  and  the  wolves  feasted  to  satiety.  In  return  they 
treated  us  all  to  a howling  serenade  almost  nightly,  with  frequent  interludes 
from  the  wail  of  a stealthy  panther.” 

Excerpt  No.  IV 

"This  land  is  what  properly  may  be  termed  rolling  in  its  general 
features,  divided  into  hills,  bottoms  (along  the  rivers)  and  glades.  It  was 
generally  densely  timbered,  and  with  little  underbrush.  The  bottoms  were 
open  and  sodded  with  short  fine  grass.  As  to  the  glades,  nothing  could 
exceed  in  beauty  and  luxuriance  these  plains  when  vegetation  was  at  its  full 
growth.  In  many  places  for  acres,  grass  was  as  high  as  a man,  of  a bluish 
color,  with  a feathery  head  of  bluish  purple.  But  after  the  permanent 
settlement  it  was  found  that  this  original  grass  disappeared  under  pasturage, 
and  was  supplanted  by  the  broad- bladed  sour  grass  except  in  places  that 
were  never  reached  by  stock.  The  streams  usually  rise  in  the  hills,  and 
worm  their  way  through  the  glades,  then  break  between  high  banks  through 
the  dark  forest.  The  native  fruits  began  to  ripen  in  July.  Service  berries 
abounded  to  a fabulous  extent.  Choke  cherries,  wild  cherries,  plum  and 
haw  were  found  in  the  bottoms  ripening  to  perfection  in  their  proper 
seasons.  On  the  upland  were  found  in  equal  profusion  blackberries, 
raspberries,  whortleberries,  and  similar  fruits.”  — From  Welfley’s  "History 
of  Somerset  County ” 

From  Journal  of  Isaac  Husband  (1771-18  56) 

"When  I was  a boy  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  my  daily  task 
was  to  hunt  and  bring  home  the  cows.  This  was  no  pleasant  task  when 
the  country  was  full  of  bears,  wolves  and  panthers,  and  after  having  been 
unsuccessful  or  delayed  in  my  search  I would  not  reach  home  until  after 
darkness  had  set  in — and  the  wolves  howling  around  me.  Sometimes  the 
cattle  would  leave  their  regular  walks  and  strike  off  to  the  licks  on  Cox’s 
Creek.  The  one  at  the  mouth  of  Adam’s  Run  was  the  one  most  fre- 
quented by  the  cattle.  This  was  a circular  bed  of  about  three  rods  in 
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diameter.  In  this  basin  was  a dozen  or  more  of  small,  bubbling  fountains. 
When  not  tramped  up  for  several  days,  each  of  these  would  form  a reser- 
voir or  cone,  by  boiling  up  a muddy  sediment  that  hardened  in  the  sun,  the 
water  rising  in  the  orifice  until  it  attained  a foot  above  the  bed  of  the  lick. 
When  the  cattle  came  they  would  thrust  their  noses  into  these  cones  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  suck  up  the  water  and  mud,  demolishing  the  conical  mounds 
and  trampling  up  the  whole  bed  of  the  lick,  which  as  soon  as  they  left 
again  commenced  forming  a new  to  be  again  destroyed  by  the  next  herd. 
I used  to  taste  the  water  often  when  visiting  the  licks  and  when  a reservoir 
had  been  standing  for  several  days  it  was  sensibly  impregnated  with  salt. 
From  some  of  these  small  reservoirs  of  salt  water,  gas  issued  agitating  the 
water  by  a constant  bubbling.  At  the  Aspen  (upper)  Lick,  the  water 
from  the  brook  overflowed  the  sources  of  the  salt  water,  and  I have  seen 
the  cattle  stand  in  the  water  to  their  knees  and  thrust  their  noses  down  into 
the  water  and  suck  at  the  stream  of  salt  water. 

"One  evening  I failed  to  find  the  cattle,  and  in  the  morning  I went  to 
the  lower  lick,  where  I found  the  remains  of  a large  ox  that  had  been 
killed  by  the  wolves.  On  these  daily  excursions  I was  constantly  meeting 
droves  of  deer,  bear,  wolves  and  at  chance  times  a panther  would  cross  my 
path.  I was  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  dogs,  and  was  never 
molested  by  any  animal.  I have  passed  within  a few  feet  of  the  black 
bear  when  going  along  a path  through  a thick  tangled  brush,  without  any 
hostile  manifestation  on  his  part,  from  which  circumstances  I have  always 
esteemed  the  black  bear  as  not  a dangerous  animal,  unless  wounded,  starved 
or  otherwise  irritated.  Among  the  early  settlers  there  were  many  instances 
of  small  children  being  met  by  bears  and  I never  knew  of  any  one  being 
injured. 

"These  licks  were  discovered  by  the  deer,  and  were  still  resorted  to  by 
them  after  the  settlement  was  well  established  but  their  visits  were  generally 
at  night.  An  adventure  with  a panther  occurred  at  the  upper  lick  which 
was  known  as  Aspen  Lick.  After  the  deer  had  become  wild  and  shy, 
George  Bruner,  wishing  to  have  some  venison,  went  out  one  evening  to 
watch  the  lick.  He  selected  as  his  place  of  concealment  a thick  clump  of 
bushes  a few  yards  distant  of  the  lick.  Having  arranged  his  gun  and  seated 
himself  as  comfortably  as  possible  before  it  became  too  dark,  he  was 
patiently  awaiting  for  the  approach  of  the  deer.  After  waiting  for  some 
time  he  became  aware  of  the  stealthy  approach  of  some  animal,  but  could 
not  tell  in  the  darkness  what  it  was,  but  finally  it  came  close  up  and  es- 
conced  itself  in  the  same  bunch  of  bushes  so  close  to  Bruner  that  he  could 
feel  its  warm  breath  as  it  respired,  and  as  it  settled  down  quietly  for  the 
same  purpose  that  he  had.  He  recognized  who  his  neighbor  was  by  a low 
cat-like  whine.  Bruner  now  began  to  realize  his  danger  and  the  im- 
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probability  of  remaining  long  undiscovered  in  such  close  quarters  with  a 
panther.  He  had  the  prior  title  to  the  ground  by  right  of  occupancy,  but 
would  willingly  have  yielded  it  to  the  new  claimant  if  a peaceful  removal 
could  have  guaranteed  him,  but  he  felt  too  doubtful  of  this  to  make  the 
attempt.  Bruner  said  that  his  excitement  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
a tremor  ran  through  him  that  caused  his  tin  charger  to  strike  against  his 
powder  horn  and  tingle  like  a tiny  sheep  bell.  His  gun  had  in  some  manner 
been  tied  down,  pointing  in  a direction  in  which  the  deer  would  almost 
certainly  come  within  range  when  he  expected  to  discharge  it.  Anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  neighbor  by  some  means,  he  finally  got  his  gun  cocked  and 
pulling  the  trigger,  it  flashed  directly  under  the  panther’s  nose  who,  not 
relishing  such  fun,  unceremoniously  bounded  off  while  Bruner  feeling  as 
little  disposed  to  watch  longer,  left  the  deer  to  visit  the  lick  unmolested.” 
— From  Welfley’s  "History  of  Somerset  County ” 

ANNALS  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 
OF  SOMERSET  COUNTY 

By 

David  Husband 
(20  Years  Ago) 

Chapter  XXXI 

(Taken  from  The  Standard,  Somerset,  Pa.,  Friday,  December  29,  1893, 

J.  A.  Lambert,  Editor  and  Proprietor.) 

David  Husband  died  February  12,  1891 

On  Sabbath,  the  27th  March,  1768,  a considerable  number  attended; 
(their  names  subjoined)  and  most  of  them  told  us  they  were  resolved  to 
move  off  and  would  petition  your  Honor  for  a preference  in  obtaining  their 
improvements  when  a purchase  was  made.  Whilst  we  were  conversing,  we 
were  informed  that  a number  of  Indians  were  come  to  Indian  Peter’s.  We, 
judging  it  might  be  subservient  to  our  main  design  that  the  Indians  should 
be  present  while  we  were  advising  the  people  to  obey  the  law,  sent  for 
them.  They  came,  and  after  sermon,  delivered  a speech,  with  a string  of 
wampum  to  be  transmitted  to  your  Honor.  Their  speech  was: 

"Ye  are  come,  sent  by  your  great  men,  to  tell  these  people  to  go  away 
from  the  land  which  ye  say  is  ours.  And  we  are  sent  by  our  great  men,  and 
we  are  glad  we  have  met  here  this  day.  We  tell  you  the  white  people  must 
stop,  and  we  stop  them,  till  the  treaty.  And  when  George  Croghan  and  our 
great  men  will  talk  together  we  will  tell  what  to  do.” 

The  names  of  the  Indians  are  subjoined.  The  Indians  were  from  the 
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Mingo  town,  about  eighty  miles  from  Red  Stone.  After  this  the  people 
were  more  confirmed  that  there  was  no  danger  of  war.  They  dropped  the 
design  of  petitioning  and  said  they  would  wait  the  issue  of  the  treaty.  Some, 
however,  declared  they  would  move  off. 

We  had  sent  a messenger  to  Cheat  River  and  to  Stewart’s  Crossing  of 
Youghiogheny,  with  several  proclamations  requesting  them  to  meet  us  at 
Geisse’s  (Gist’s)  place,  as  most  central  for  both  settlements.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  about  thirty  or  forty  men  met  us  there.  We  proceeded  as  at 
Red  Stone  (Brownsville),  reading  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  a proclama- 
tion, and  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  and  reasonableness 
of  quitting  the  unpurchased  land,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had  heard  what 
the  Indians  had  said  at  Red  Stone,  and  reasoned  in  the  same  manner;  de- 
claring they  had  no  apprehension  of  war;  that  they  would  attend  the  treaty, 
and  take  their  measures  accordingly.  Many  severe  things  were  said  of  Mr. 
Croghan,  and  one  Lawrence  Harrison  treated  the  law  and  our  government 
with  too  much  disrespect.  On  the  31st  of  March  we  came  to  the  Great 
Crossings  of  Youghiogheny,  and  being  informed  by  one  Speer  that  eight  or 
ten  families  lived  in  a place  called  Turkey  Foot,  we  sent  some  proclamations 
thither  by  said  Speer,  as  we  did  to  a few  families  nigh  the  crossings  of 
Little  Yough,  judging  it  unnecessary  to  go  amongst  them. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  some  will  move  off  in  obedience  to  the  law;  that 
the  greater  part  will  wait  the  treaty,  and  if  they  find  that  the  Indians  are 
indeed  dissatisfied,  we  think  the  whole  will  be  persuaded  to  remove.  The 
Indians  coming  to  Red  Stone  and  delivering  their  speeches,  greatly  ob- 
structed our  design. 

Names  of  the  People  at  Turkeyfoot:  Henry  Abrahams,  Eze.  Dewitt, 
Jas.  Spencer,  Benjamin  Jennings,  Jno.  Cooper,  Eze.  Hickman,  John  En- 
slow,  Henry  Enslow,  Benjamin  Pursley. 

This  subject  came  up  in  due  form  at  the  council  held  at  Fort  Pitt,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1768.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  reply: 

"Brother:  You  have  also  freely  and  without  reserve  informed  us  that 
the  only  grievance  which  you  now  have  reason  to  complain  of,  is  the 
settlement  made  on  your  lands.  We  are  glad,  brothers,  we  have  now  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  you,  as  well  as  the  several  nations 
present,  with  the  mind  of  your  brother  Onas,  and  the  endeavors  which 
have  been  made  to  do  you  justice  in  this  respect. 

"Brother:  We  can  assure  you  that  nothing  has  given  him  more  concern 
that  to  find  a number  of  foolish  people  should  dare  to  seat  themselves  on 
lands  within  this  province,  which  your  good  friends,  the  propreitaries,  have 
not  as  yet  purchased  from  you.  Governor  Penn,  therefore,  as  well  from 
his  own  desire  and  earnest  inclination  to  remove  this  injury  done  you,  as  by 
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express  commands  of  our  great  King  George,  issued  proclamations  near 
two  years  ago,  ordering  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  had  settled  on  your 
lands,  to  remove  without  delay,  and  forbidding  others  from  taking  the 
least  possession  of  any,  under  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 

"Brother:  As  the  people  who  have  settled  your  lands  came  from 
Virginia,  the  government  of  that  province  likewise  issued  proclamations 
and  orders  to  the  same  purpose.  The  King’s  General  too,  (His  Ex- 
cellency General  Gage)  has  twice  sent  up  parties  of  soldiers  to  the  people 
living  on  Red  Stone  Creek  and  the  Monongahela,  to  warn  them  off  your 
lands,  and  threatened  them  with  seizing  their  persons  and  effects,  if  they 
refused  to  move  away.  But,  brother,  we  are  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  none  of 
these  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  and  therefore,  Governor  Penn  and 
his  Assembly,  having  still  your  interests  greatly  at  heart,  passed  a law  in 
February  last,  inflicting  the  penalty-  of  death  on  all  persons  who  should 
continue  on  your  lands  after  the  first  of  June  next.  And  in  order  that  the 
people  who  were  settled  on  them  might  have  timely  and  proper  notice  of 
that  law,  Governor  Penn,  near  two  months  ago,  sent  to  them  four  prudent 
and  honest  men  to  distribute  copies  of  it  among  them,  with  a number  of 
proclamations,  commanding  them  to  obey  it  strictly  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  also  to  read  and  explain  them  fully  to  all  these  people. 

"Brother:  These  four  men  have  returned  home,  and  reported  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  had  executed  his  orders,  but  that  they 
were  told  by  the  people  settled  at  and  near  Red  Stone  Creek,  that  they  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  Indians  themselves  to  continue  on  those  lands ; that, 
however,  they  were  determined  to  obey  the  law,  and  move  off  without 
delay.  But,  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  as  soon  as  the  men  sent 
by  the  Governor  had  prevailed  on  the  settlers  to  consent  to  a compliance 
with  the  law,  there  came  eight  Indians,  who  lived  at  the  Mingo  town,  down 
this  river,  and  desired  the  people  not  to  leave  their  settlements,  but  sit  quiet 
on  them  till  the  present  treaty  at  this  place  should  be  concluded.  The 
people  on  receiving  this  advice  and  encouragement,  suddenly  changed  their 
minds,  and  determined  not  to  quit  their  places  till  they  should  hear  further 
from  the  Indians. 

"The  Indians  then  delivered  to  the  men  sent  by  the  Governor,  a string 
of  wampum  and  a speech  which  they  desired  them  to  earn*  to  the  Governor. 
The  speech  was  this:  'You  are  sent  here  by  your  great  men,  and  our  great 
men  have  sent  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  here  the  same  day.  ''Ve  tell 
you  the  white  people  must  stop  and  we  stop  them  till  the  treaty-  and  when 
George  Croghan  and  our  great  men  shall  speak  toghether,  we  will  tell 
them  what  to  do’.” 

About  the  year  1780(?),  a colony  of  fifteen  to  twenty  families  from 
New  Jersey  arrived  at  Turkeyfoot  and  spread  themselves  over  the  hills, 
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generally  along  the  north  fork,  and  from  them  the  settlement  assumed  the 
name  of  the  "Jersey  Settlement.”  Among  these  emigrants  were  Jacob  Rush, 
¥m.  Tannahill,  Robt.  Colborn,  ¥m.  Tissue,  John  Ream,  John  Metlick, 

John  Reed, Hetz,  Jas.  Moon,  John  Hyatt,  David  Woodmuncy,  Oliver 

Drake  and  Robert  Skinner.  Among  the  first  settlers  there  were  also  a 
number  of  Jersey  men — the  Spencers,  Jennings,  Abrahams,  and  probably 
others.  These  opened  the  way,  and  no  doubt  induced  the  emigration  of 
the  colony  that  followed.  These  people  were  principally  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion  and  bringing  their  religious  sentiments,  as  well  as  their  worldly 
effects  along  to  the  wilderness,  soon  organized  a congregation  and  built  a 
house  to  meet  and  worship  in.  This  house  took  the  name  of  the  colony, 
the  first  religious  organization  in  the  limits  of  our  county."* 

In  Benedict’s  history  of  the  Baptists,  the  date  of  the  first  organization 
of  a church  at  Turkeyfoot,  is  placed  as  early  as  1775.  The  Redstone  As- 
sociation, to  which  this  church  belonged,  was  established  in  1776.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Indian  Creek,  September,  1809,  Na- 
thaniel Skinner  was  the  minister  and  delegate,  and  the  membership  is 
reported  at  fifty- seven.  From  these  dates  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  was 
the  first  religious  organization  in  the  limits  of  our  county. 

The  ancient  works  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  junction,  Conflu- 
ence, will  afford  subjects  for  speculation  and  curiosity  to  future  generations, 
but  the  mystery  of  their  origin  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed will  remain  one  of  the  sealed  mysteries  of  the  past.  Their  location 
on  the  tops  of  two  hills  do  not  appear  to  identify  them  with  the  mounds  of 
the  western  country,  these  being  generally  located  on  the  plains  or  level 
surfaces.  It  is  also  said  that  before  they  were  disturbed  by  clearing  and  cul- 
tivating, that  there  were  remains  of  regular  masonry,  and  a standing  arch, 
and  this  feature  does  not  characterize  the  mound  building.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  an  adequate  description  of  these  forts  or  temples  had  not  been 
preserved  as  they  appeared  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  National  Road,  in  excavating  the  bed 
at  some  point  in  this  vicinity,  an  ancient  glass  works  was  dug  up,  samples 
of  which  are  yet  in  my  possession.  Another  singular  discovery  made  in 
this  same  section,  was  a piece  of  iron  imbedded  in  a rock  that  was  split  for 
the  stone  work  at  Mr.  John  Hanna’s  house;  whether  it  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hanna,  I am  unable  to  state.  There  have  also  been  discovered 
beds  and  indications  of  lime  burning,  which  are  far  beyond  the  first  settle- 
ments of  the  country  in  antiquity.  These  facts  combined  indicate  the 
existence  of  a people  different  from  the  Indian  race  having  at  one  time 


* Compare  this  statement  of  David  Husband  with  the  data  revealed  by  Rev.  H.  Austin 
Cooper  in  his  article  "Brueders  Thai”  seen  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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lived  in  this  country — a people  who  had  a knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts, 
although  it  may  have  been  very  imperfect. 


Florian  Husband,  a son  of  David,  lived  at  the  village  called  Milford  on 
Cox’s  Creek  and  B.  and  O.  Railroad,  four  miles  south  of  Somerset.  He 
conducted  a grocery  store  there.  In  his  home  which  was  part  of  the  store, 
he  had  a great  number  of  the  old  Husband  records.  A fire  destroyed  both 
store  and  home  together  with  the  records.  George  Husband  Young,  Mellon 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Elizabeth  Young  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  are  grandchildren  of  Florian  Husband. 
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The  Somerset  Bible 

By 

John  I.  Scull 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Somerset  is  the  publication 
in  1813  of  the  first  Bible  to  be  printed  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

A young  man,  3 1 years  of  age,  named  Frederick  Charles  Goeb  who  had 
come  to  Somerset  in  1809  and  was  naturalized  in  1812,  was  the  one  who 
accomplished  this  achievement.  How  great  a task  it  was  is  hard  to  grasp 
unless  one  has  some  knowledge  of  the  vast  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
setting  the  type  and  printing  so  large  a book  as  is  the  Bible.  Both  opera- 
tions were,  of  course,  done  by  hand. 

Somerset  in  1813  was  a rough  frontier  village  of  150  to  200  log  houses. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  young  Mr.  Goeb  did  most  of  the  work  himself. 
He  must  have  been  a person  gifted  with  great  energy  and  superlative  ability 
in  planning  and  organizing  his  work. 

Goeb  published  a weekly  newspaper  called  Die  Westliche  Telegraph  in 
Somerset  from  1812  to  1819.  In  addition  he  published  a number  of  books 
and  a yearly  almanac.  All  of  them  were  printed  in  German  which  was  the 
language  in  common  use  in  Somerset  County  until  the  eighteen  thirties. 

All  of  his  publications  are  excessively  rare.  In  some  instances  only  one 
or  two  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  Of  one  of  them  the  only  known 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

The  Public  Library  in  Somerset  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  five  of  the 
books  and  five  issues  of  the  Almanac. 

Accompanying  these  notes  is  a reproduction  of  a mural  painting  in  the 
Somerset  library  which  was  done  by  the  late,  distinguished  mural  painter, 
Kindred  McLeary.  The  main  panel  shows  Goeb  pulling  the  first  proof  of 
the  title  page  of  his  Bible;  the  two  smaller  panels  indicate  the  grateful  use 
of  "Die  Hielige  Schrift”  in  the  pioneer  community. 


JOHN  I.  SCULL,  President  of  the  Somerset  Trust  Company,  is  widely  known  not 
only  in  business  but  in  the  arts.  He  is  a scion  of  the  founder  of  the  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  This  was  the  Gazette,  founded  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1786.  One  of  Mr.  Scull’s  most  important  contributions  to  Somerset 
County  is  providing  the  Biesecker  Library  with  valuable  and  rare  books  on  local 
history. 
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Brueders  Thai 

(BROTHERS  VALLEY) 

By 

H.  Austin  Cooper,  Berlin,  Pa. 

The  early  beginnings  of  what  is  now  Somerset  County  are  indeed  hard 
to  write  down.  Not  many  of  the  early  settlers  kept  records  or  diaries  of 
their  doings  until  Harmon  Husband  came  into  the  area  in  1771.  How- 
ever, there  were  several  sources  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  piece 
together  a fairly  accurate  account  of  the  beginnings  before  the  coming  of 
Husband. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  this  article  that  the  area  that 
we  now  call  Somerset  County  was  indeed  a vast  unchartered  wilderness. 
It  reached  roughly  from  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain  to  the  Ohio 
River.  As  early  as  175  8 when  General  Forbes  sent  his  scouts  over  what 
is  now  U.  S.  30,  to  survey  a route  between  Ft.  Bedford  and  Ft.  Duquesne 
(now  Pittsburgh),  they  discovered  that  the  area  was  already  being  called 
''Brueders  Thai”  or  Brothers  Valley.  There  are  few  references  in  the  early 
church  history  of  the  area  where  the  early  people  spoke  of  the  country  as 
"The  Valley  of  the  Brethren.”  This  must  have  been  named  after  the  in- 
habitants who  belonged  to  the  German  Baptist  faith  and  who  addressed 
each  other  as  "brueder”  or  brother.  On  March  30,  1762,  two  Moravian 
missionaries,  with  some  other  companions,  arrived  at  what  is  the  present 
site  of  Stoyestown,  from  Lititz,  Lancaster  County.  They  stopped  there  and 
Rev.  John  Heckwelder  wrote  down  in  his  diary  a description  of  the  area, 
and  several  events  and  names  of  several  people.  He  spoke  of  the  German 
settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Stony  Creek.  This  settlement  extended 
all  the  way  south  to  Berlin.  There  is  an  old  creek  road  running  south 
along  the  Stony  Creek  that  connected  the  two  communities  of  what  was 
called  in  1767  "The  German  Settlement”  which  is  now  Brotherton,  (A 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of  this  writer.)  and  the  "crossing  of  the  Stony 
Creek,”  (now  Stoyestown) . 

There  were  three  synonomous  names  or  terms  given  to  this  vast  area 


The  Rev.  Austin  Cooper  is  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  at  Brother- 
ton,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  specializing  for  a number  of  years  in  the  Church 
History  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  has  prepared  a series  of  illustrated  lectures, 
and  is  available.  Service  Clubs,  Historical  and  Patriotic  Societies  should  keep  him 
in  mind  for  their  special  programs. 
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that  we  refer  to  above:  Brueders  Thai,  The  Glades,  and  Stony  Creek. 
Many  of  the  early  people  back  in  Lancaster,  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
and  down  in  Maryland  referred  to  the  area  using  at  times  all  three  terms. 
Many  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Middletown  Valley,  Maryland,  around 
Hagerstown,  Frederick  and  the  Monocacy  Valley,  and  the  Pipe  Creek 
section  of  Carrol  County,  Maryland,  as  well  as  Antrim  Township  in  old 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  writer  has  traced  some  of  the 
following  names  back  to  the  above  mentioned  localities:  John  Stoner  from 
Pipe  Creek,  Maryland,  was  here  before  1744,  or  by  that  time,  as  this  writer 
has  a photostat  copy  from  the  Henry  Roth,  Jr.,  Bible  from  Kentucky  giving 
the  dates  of  his  family.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  June  5,  1739,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Stoner,  born  March  2 5,  1744.  From  the  page  these 
words,  "Jined  wedlock  19  of  October  1760.”  Elder  Daniel  B.  Arnold 
bought  land  in  the  area  in  1769  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  purchase  land 
after  the  Land  Office  opened.  In  the  deed  found  in  Bedford  Court  House 
we  read  these  ' from  Frederick  County  Maryland.”  This  man  came  from 
Middletown  Valley,  and  later  in  1784  moved  to  Preston  County,  West 
Virginia,  and  started  the  Bear  Run  Church  of  the  Brethren,  the  oldest  in 
the  Cheat  River  section  of  West  Virginia.  The  Leatherman  family  came 
here  about  the  same  time  from  southern  Pennsylvania,  present  Franklin 
County.  By  1744  there  were  four  families  located  just  east  of  Brotherton, 
between  Brotherton  and  Roxbury:  Henry  Roth,  Sr.  (Rhoads) ; George 
Newmoyer  (Neimeyer) ; Philip  Aswald,  and  the  Christopher  Lemne 
(Lehman)  family.  There  is  this  note  in  the  old  Cloister  records  at  Snow- 
hill,  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  "Peter  Lehman,  born  in  the  Glades 
(Somerset  County),  May  24,  1757.”  This  was  two  years  before  the  first 
birth  was  recorded  in  present  bounds  of  Bedford  County,  the  Fraser  child, 
near  Manns  Choice,  Pennsylvania.  There  is  one  brief  record  of  the  area 
that  trappers  were  taking  furs  in  the  Stony  Creek  country  as  early  as  1726. 

One  of  the  interesting  notes  that  has  puzzled  this  writer  and  yet  aroused 
his  interest  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  area  lies  in  two  traditional  stories 
about  settlements  in  the  County  before  1700,  one  each  in  either  extreme  of 
the  county.  There  is  a story  that  people  settled  in  the  Ogletown  area  as 
early  as  1685,  and  in  and  around  Ursina  as  early  as  1680.  Who  they  were 
and  how  long  they  stayed  cannot  be  found  at  this  time.  Research  is  being 
made  in  both  areas.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  may  not  be  true  as  this 
writer  has  found  many  valuable  truths  in  the  same  way,  from  the  tradi- 
tional and  family  stories.  Many  valuable  books,  maps  and  documents  have 
come  my  way  by  following  such  "rumors.”  The  Virginia  Company  and 
the  Carrols  and  Calverts  of  Maryland  were  much  interested  in  the  source  of 
the  Potomac  River  and  sought  information  of  that  area  and  by  mistaken 
ideas  about  the  Potomac  did  much  exploring  in  this  same  area.  In  fact  the 
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Mason  and  Dixon  Line  came  about  because  of  the  misunderstandings  about 
this  vast  area  by  the  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn  Companies.  If  one 
would  look  at  the  Fry- Jefferson  Map  of  175  5 he  would  readily  see  that  all 
this  area  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Somerset  was  in  the  Maryland  claim. 
By  December  26,  1767,  the  line  was  affixed  between  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania along  the  entire  line  from  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  to  the  north- 
western tip  of  present  West  Virginia.  Therefore,  it  must  be  seen  that 
many  of  the  early  records  of  this  area  are  among  the  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
records.  If  one  knows  the  area  and  the  early  settlers  he  can  gain  much 
from  these  two  early  sources  of  our  early  American  history. 

Between  1744  and  1770  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  two 
hundred  people  living  in  this  area  whose  names  have  not  before  been 
published.  By  1752  Christopher  Gist  had  already  settled  at  Gist’s  planta- 
tion, located  in  what  is  now  Fayette  County  near  the  Youghiogheny  River. 
In  1760  Elder  George  Adam  Martin,  from  Antrim  Township,  near  present 
Waynesboro,  led  a group  of  German  Baptists  and  Seventh  Day  Baptists 
here  and  settled  at  the  present  site  of  Brotherton.  Among  the  group  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy,  were  three  brothers  also  from  Antrim  Township, 
namely  George,  Henry  and  James  Brotherton.  By  1770  Morgan  Edwards 
in  his  "History  of  the  Baptists  in  America”  called  the  place  "Bruederstown” 
or  Brotherton.  It  is  believed  that  the  name  came  from  the  three  brothers. 
James  and  Henry  stayed  until  sometime  after  1771,  when  they  were  ousted 
from  their  tomahawk  claim  when  Lettus  Hooper  laid  claim  to  it  and  bought 
the  land  from  the  Penn  Company.  The  present  tract  is  that  of  the  R.  M. 
Bauermaster  farm  entitled  "Contention”  in  1771.  George  Brotherton 
moved  into  Westmoreland  County.  James  and  Henry  moved  on  west  into 
the  Ohio  territory  and  settled  around  what  is  now  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Today 
the  name  Brotherton  is  listed  in  the  Cleveland  phone  book.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  name  is  the  same  or  not.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  this 
writer  a photostat  copy  of  the  "Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Glades  on 
the  Stony  Creek  and  Youghionany  in  Bedford  County  for  the  appointment 
of  a Magistrate,  October  1771.”  On  the  document  are  the  names  of  seventy 
people  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  call  was 
granted  to  Abraham  Geble  (Abraham  Cable)  November  23,  1771.  It  is 
most  amazing  to  see  that  these  names  were  the  forefathers  of  the  old- line 
families  of  Somerset  County. 

From  about  1760  to  1775  there  came  into  this  area  sizeable  migrations 
of  people  of  German  extraction.  There  were  two  main  reasons:  first,  that 
they  were  Germans  and  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  impending  war 
coming  between  the  Colonists  and  their  Lords  of  their  homeland,  England. 
Secondly,  they  were  mainly  Quakers,  Mennonites,  Amish  and  Brethren, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  taking  up  of  arms  against  their  neighbors.  Then 
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too,  they  were  so  soon  free  from  the  bonds  of  government  and  taxation  and 
war  in  their  homeland,  England  and  Germany.  They  sought  the  quiet  and 
freedom  of  the  wilderness  and  the  plentiful  resources  that  God  had  planted 
there.  Perhaps  two  of  the  most  colorful  of  these  were  Elder  George  Adam 
Martin  and  Rev.  Peter  Livengood  (or  Libengooc  . Elder  George  Adam 
Martin  was  a persuasive  man,  strong  in  eloquence  and  strong  in  conviction. 
In  1768  thirty-nine  representatives  from  this  whole  area  were  called  to 
Ft.  Redstone  to  talk  over  the  reasons  why  the  white  people  were  living  in 
this  Indian  territory  and  why  they  did  not  move  when  on  October  ",  1765, 
King  George  III.  issued  a proclamation  stating  that  all  whites  must  vacate 
the  area  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain,  and  repeatedly  they  were  warned 
by  the  Penn  and  Virginia  and  Maryland  Companies  to  move  out.  Instead 
of  having  to  move  out,  a peaceful  move  between  the  Indians  and  the 
settlers  was  arrived  at.  Elder  Martin  was  the  nineteenth  name  on  the  list. 
It  is  believed  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  whole  affair.  In  1774  he 
began  to  write  a book.  In  1769  he  owned  a farm  near  Roxbury,  the 
Oscar  Miller  farm.  In  1792  his  book  was  printed  on  the  Ephrata  Press, 
the  first  book  written  west  cf  the  Alleghenies  and  in  Somerset  County.  He 
titled  the  book  "Christliche  Bibliotheck”  or  "The  Christian’s  Bible  Diction- 
ary.” This  writer  has  a translation  of  the  book. 

Rev.  Peter  Livengood  came  into  the  Elk  Lick  area  in  1760  from  Berks 
County  where  he  had  married  a woman  by  the  first  name  Barbara  last 
name  lost  i . His  faith  was  perhaps  Amish  or  Brethren,  the  exact  truth  is 
not  known.  He  was  the  tirst  white  man  to  bring  the  Conestoga  wagon 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  first  night  that  he  and  his  wife 
arrived  in  their  new  home,  little  Elizabeth  was  born  to  them  under  a great 
oak  tree,  belived  to  be  the  second  child  born  in  Somerset  County  that  we 
have  record  of.  Amid  the  howling  of  a wolf  pack  this  child  found  life  in 
this  wilderness.  He  died  in  his  ninety-sixth  year  and  his  Barbara  in  her 
ninetieth.  It  is  recorded  that  to  this  union  ten  children  were  born:  Chris- 
tian. Peter,  John.  Christiana.  Elizabeth,  Mariah,  Catherine,  Annie.  Frances. 
Barbara. 

It  is  :na:  :n  tine  year  : 1 ~ 6 3 the  John  Beachy  fain 

into  the  area  near  Salisbury.  They  were  Mennonites  and  the  name  still 
lives  in  that  section.  That  same  year  John  Knepper  was  bom  just  north  of 
Berlin  on  the  present  farm  of  Elwood  Landis.  As  early  as  1744  a Peter 
Shaver  came  into  the  area.  He  had  been  an  Indian  interpreter  for  the 
Penn  Company.  Shaver  is  still  a local  family  name.  In  17  >8  John  Miller, 
a pack  driver  for  Colonel  Bouquet’s  forces  settled  atop  the  Allegheny 
Mountain  near  Buckstown.  He  was  a hunter  and  received  the  name 
''Saucy  Jack"  for  his  spirited  speech.  There  is  recorded  in  the  Bedford 
Township  records  of  1768  that  one  Henry  Roth,  Sr.,  (or  Rhoads  owned 
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a saw  mill  and  one  horse.  His  mill  was  located  on  the  present  farm  of 
Charles  Brant,  Stonycreek  Township.  The  first  meeting  house  of  the 
Brethren  was  built  on  his  farm  (Henry  Rhoads,  Sr.)  in  1771.  Boards 
were  sawed  out  on  the  old  mill  and  some  of  them  are  still  visible  in  the 
barn  now  owned  by  William  Glessner. 

By  175  5 the  old  Braddock  Road  running  on  the  border  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  was  run  to  Ft.  Duquesne.  George  Washington  surveyed 
this  route  for  the  Virginia  Company.  By  175  8 the  Forbes  Road  (U.  S.  30) 
was  run  almost  parallel  to  Braddock  Road,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  This  also  ran  to  Pittsburgh.  By  about  1790  the  Indian  trail 
cutting  through  Brotherton  from  Ft.  Bedford  to  Mt.  Pleasant  was  cut  out. 
In  1821  this  became  the  Glade  Pike  or  Mt.  Pleasant-Bedford  Turnpike 
(Route  31).  These  became  the  important  arteries  upon  which  traveled 
commerce  and  travelers  in  the  area.  Along  these  roads  were  built  a series 
of  forts.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  useful  in  this  county  was  Fort 
Stony  Creek,  located  near  Kantner.  However,  there  were  other  means  of 
fortification  against  the  Indians.  At  Brotherton  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  stockade.  On  the  Joseph  Walker  farm  there  was  an  old  block  house. 
On  the  Stoner  farm  near  Berlin  was  another  one. 

In  1763-64  Chief  Pontiac  made  war  upon  all  whites  in  the  area  and 
from  1763  to  about  1777  the  whole  frontier  was  restless.  The  Delawares 
and  Shawnees  were  ill  at  ease  because  the  Iriquois  had  made  settlement 
with  the  whites  at  the  Ft.  Stanwix  (New  York)  Peace  Treaty  in  1768. 
This  kept  the  settlers  ill  at  ease  and  many  massacres  were  staged  in  the  area, 
several  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.  In  1774  the  Brothers  Valley 
Militia  was  organized  and  the  enlistees  were  sent  to  Ft.  Bedford  for  training. 
Two  local  boys  from  the  Brotherton- Roxbury  communities  enlisted:  Henry 
Roth,  Jr.,  and  a son  of  Abraham  Cable,  whose  first  name  is  not  known. 
He  became  a lieutenant  and  Roth  became  a captain.  Later  in  1776  Roth 
(or  Rhoads)  served  under  the  famous  Brigadier  General  Peter  Muhlenberg, 
at  Valley  Forge  under  General  Washington.  While  at  Valley  Forge 
Captain  Rhoads  was  delegated  to  serve  at  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tional Convention  held  in  the  State  House,  Philadelphia,  July  15-16,  1776. 
Captain  Rhoads  was  to  serve  as  delegate  for  all  that  portion  of  territory 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain  in  what  was  known  as  Bedford  Township, 
now  Somerset  County.  He  signed  the  document  on  July  16,  1776,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  president  of  the  session,  and  signed 
the  document.  A photostat  of  the  document  is  in  the  files  of  this  writer. 
Having  one  of  our  native  sons  to  serve  in  such  a great  capacity  should  give 
us  great  pride.  This  writer  also  has  a photostat  of  the  land  of  the  town  of 
Garrett  owned  by  this  man,  Henry  Rhoads,  Jr.  In  1784  he  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  and  in  1789  had  the  great  distinction  of  naming  the  new  county 
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of  Kentucky.  He  was  in  the  State  Legislature  and  was  given  the  privilege 
of  naming  the  new  county  in  his  own  words,  "I  would  like  to  call  it  Muh- 
lenberg County,  after  my  beloved  pastor  and  commanding  officer  at  Valley 
Forge.”  This  great  man  is  buried  near  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Much  could  be  said  about  Harmon  Husband  who  had  fled  from  North 
Carolina  in  1771  and  came  to  this  area  seeking  an  old  friend,  Isaac  Cox. 
Husband  wrote  much  about  this  area.  In  1790  he  drew  the  only  early 
map  of  Somerset  County  that  is  in  existence  today.  A copy  is  in  the  files 
of  the  undersigned.  On  the  initial  trip  into  this  area  he  met  a German 
near  present  Berlin  by  the  name  of  Philip  Wagerline.  The  conversation 
of  the  two  is  recorded  in  Husband’s  diary  and  is  most  interesting. 

The  county  was  primarily  settled  by  church  people  and  the  churches 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  our  county.  In  order  of  or- 
ganization here  is  listed  the  roster  of  churches  of  various  denominations  of 
the  county:  (1)  The  Stonycreek  German  Baptist  (Church  of  the  Brethren) , 
1762;  (2)  Turkeyfoot  Baptist,  or  Jersey  Baptist,  1775;  (3)  Berlin  Re- 
formed, 1777;  (4)  Friedens  Evangelical  Lutheran,  1783;  (5)  Berlin 
Lutheran,  1789;  (6)  Stoyestown  Reformed,  date  of  organization  not 

known,  but  first  baptism  is  recorded  in  1799. 

There  are  many  other  names  of  early  settlers  of  the  county  but  space 
hinders  the  printing  of  all  of  them.  It  has  been  the  honest  feeling  here 
that  the  above  be  given  space  and  words.  If  there  are  others  that  should 
be  listed  among  these,  or  earlier,  we  would  appreciate  knowing  the  details 
and  conditions  surrounding  them. 


Compliments  of 


The  Philson  National  Bank 

Berlin,  Pennsylvania 
ORGANIZED  1886 

The  Oldest  Bank  in  Somerset  County 


Member  federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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A Summer  Home  in  the  Mountains 

FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY’S  FAMILY  IN  OAKLAND,  MD. 

By 

Julia  McHenry  Howard 

In  1825,  Elizabeth  Phoebe  Key,  the  eldest  child  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
married  Charles  Howard,  the  youngest  son  of  General  John  Eager  Howard. 
Most  of  the  people  mentioned  below  are,  or  were,  their  children  or  grand- 
children. 

In  18  57,  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  (Elizabeth  Phoebe  Key)  and  her 
children  and  her  mother,  the  widow  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  were  spending  a 
very  hot  summer  in  the  hotel  at  the  Relay.  The  B.  & O.  had  not  been 
running  through  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  see  the  late  afternoon  train  come 
through  from  the  west  was  quite  an  event.  One  afternoon,  a steward, 
formerly  a butler  in  Mrs.  Howard’s  home,  stepped  off  the  coach  for  a 
minute,  and  recognizing  Mrs.  Howard,  told  her  that  they  had,  that  morn- 
ing, come  through  a place  where  the  ladies  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
platform  wearing  blankets,  shawls,  and  the  station  railing  was  hung  with 
rattlesnake  skins. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Howard  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Key  boarded  the  train  for 
Oakland.  They  stayed  for  some  weeks  at  the  old  Glades  Hotel. 

In  18  58,  they  went  again,  doubtless  taking  other  members  of  the  familv 
with  them.  This  time  they  stayed  on  a farm,  known  as  Bitzer’s  near  where 
the  road  to  Monte  Vista  leaves  the  old  West  Union  road.  Mrs.  Francis  Scott 
Key  died  early  in  18  59,  but  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  and  various  members  of 
her  family  returned.  They  were  already  taking  root  in  Oakland.  Of 
course,  between  1860  and  1865  no  one  could  travel  owing  to  the  Civil 


At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  a pleasure  to  remind  our  subscribers  that  many  of  the 
Who’s  Who  in  American  History  have  been  summer  residents  in  the  Allegheny  Table- 
land. Among  our  many  notable  summer  colonists  that  of  Francis  Scott  Key’s  family  has 
come  to  their  summer  residence  in  Oakland,  Maryland,  for  eighty-four  consecutive  years. 
This  might  well  be  the  longest  record  for  a single  family  in  summer  residence  in  one 
place.  "The  Anchorage”  near  Deer  Park,  Maryland,  was  perhaps  the  first  residence 
built  exclusively  for  summer  use  in  the  Allegheny  mountains.  This  was  as  early  as  1858. 
It  was  built  by  Roger  Perry  of  Cumberland,  Maryland.  The  main  residence  and  guest 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  around  1915.  It  was  not  rebuilt.  A grandson,  Thorton 
Tayloe  Perry,  II,  resides  in  Charles  Town,  West  Virginia.  His  family  is  also  related  to 
the  Keys.  He  has  the  largest  collection  of  books  in  existence  dealing  with  the  history  of 
West  Virginia.  Julia  Howard  who  writes  this  story  has  consented  to  write  her  family’s 
version  of  the  origin  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  for  this  magazine  in  a forthcoming 
issue.  Of  the  Tableland  counties,  Garrett  has  the  distinction  of  being  host  to  more 
summer  residents  than  any  other. 
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The  Foot  Paths  Through  the  Glades 

This  picture  is  a reprint  of  a painting,  artist  unknown,  made  for  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  It  presents  a true-to-life  scene  in  Mt.  Lake 
Park,  Maryland,  around  1890.  The  paths  were  made  of  tan  bark. 
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War,  but  in  1868  or  1869  the  Howards  returned,  renting  a house  on  Oak 
Street,  where  in  1869,  Charles  Howard  died. 

In  1870  Alice  Key  Howard,  a daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Howard, 
bought  from  a man  named  Stabler  a four  room  hunting  lodge  with  separate 
kitchens,  standing  in  a dense  grove  of  oaks,  many  of  whose  survivors  still 
surround  the  present  house. 

Even  in  my  memory  there  was  an  oak  grove  with  a path  through  it 
where  the  present  Shafer  house  now  stands.  Several  additions  and  wings 
were  built  before  the  original  four  room  lodge  became  the  low  rambling 
red  structure,  now  known  as  79  Alder  Street. 

Willed  by  Alice  Key  Howard  to  her  niece,  Elizabeth  B.  Howard,  its 
present  owner,  it  was  for  eighty  years  the  summer  home  of  many  of  Francis 
Scott  Key’s  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

One  grandson,  John  Ross  Key,  a notable  painter,  especially  of  mountain 
scenery,  was  a frequent  visitor,  and  one  of  his  paintings  of  "The  Old 
County  Bridge”  was  long  in  the  possession  of  an  Oakland  family. 

McHenry  Howard,  father  of  Elizabeth  G.  Howard,  was  a passionate 
fisherman,  and  with  his  first  cousin,  Dr.  James  McHenry  Howard,  went  by 
horseback,  or  by  horse  and  buggy,  over  then  all  but  impossible  roads,  on 
month  long  fishing  trips  to  the  Cheat  and  Elk  Rivers.  His  diary,  illustrated 
in  part  by  his  own  sketches,  is  immediately  destined  to  the  Garrett  County 
Historical  Society. 

Another  granddaughter  of  Francis  Scott  Key’s,  Mrs.  Edward  Lloyd  of 
Wye  House,  Talbot  county,  spent  much  time  with  her  mother  in  Oakland, 
as  did  Mrs.  Charlton  Morgan  (Ellen  Key  Howard)  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. In  fact,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlton  Morgan  and  their  children  spent 
several  winters  in  Oakland,  one  at  least  at  79  Alder  Street. 

A notable  group  of  boys  played  together  in  Oakland  in  those  days. 
Cal  Crim,  Henry  McComas,  Charles  McHenry  Howard  and  Thomas  Hunt 
Morgan.  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  biology  in 
1933,  and  known  before  his  death  several  years  ago  as  the  greatest  living 
biologist  in  the  world,  received  his  first  schooling  in  what  I understand  was 
a log  cabin  schoolhouse  in  Oakland.  He  and  his  cousin,  Charles  McHenry, 
were  great  rattlesnake  hunters  and  amassed  a trophy  of  rattles  which  I still 
own. 

In  1893,  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  (Elizabeth  Phoebe  Key)  celebrated  her 
90th  birthday  in  Oakland.  All  day  a stream  of  visitors  poured  in,  people 
from  Oakland  and  Deer  Park.  (I  have  her  letter  written  to  an  absent 
member  of  her  family  which  also,  with  her  picture,  will  go  to  the  Garrett 
County  Historical  Society. ) In  the  evening,  a large  dinner  party  was  given 
and  I vividly  remember  the  long  table  decorated  with  ferns  and  with  ninety 
candles  blazing. 
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In  1897  she  died  there,  and  again  I remember  the  American  Flag  in  red, 
white  and  blue  flowers  which  covered  the  coffin,  sent  by  "Doctor  McComas.” 
Many  members  of  the  family  have  died  at  79  Alder  Street,  the  little 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Lloyd  Howard  and  Laura  Maynard  Howard  first, 
in  1894.  Since  then,  Mrs.  McHenry  Howard  in  1908,  McHenry  Howard 
in  1923,  and  their  daughter  May  Howard  in  1943. 

A very  deep  love  for  Oakland  and  Garrett  County  is  born  into,  and  in- 
herited by,  all  the  descendants  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  have  spent  their 
summers  at  79  Alder  Street,  and  though  for  the  past  two  years  the  present 
writer  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  to  get  there,  and  that,  in  all  too 
short  a stay,  yet  it  is  always  with  a deep  sense  of  homecoming,  of  belonging 
in  great  part  to  Garrett  County,  that  I return. 


Reprinted  from  "The  Glades  Star”  with  permission  of  Miss  Julia  Howard.  "The 
Glades  Star”  is  the  Quarterly  of  the  Garrett  County  Historical  Society. 
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This  is  an  artists  sketch  of  a Summer  Home  in  the  Glades  of  Garrett  furnished  to 
Tableland  Trails  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  artists  were  Lederer  and 
Davies.  The  etching  was  made  in  the  1880’s.  The  base  and  first  floor  w^ere  of  solid 
masonry  of  native  stone.  From  the  second  floor  upwards  it  was  of  wood  with  shingle 
and  scrolled  finish.  There  is  much  speculation  as  to  where  this  house  was  built  and  who 
occupied  it.  The  editor  ventures  a guess  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Henry  Brobst  of 
the  North  Glades.  A description  of  this  house  is  to  be  found  in  "A  Sporting  Family  of 
the  Old  South”  by  Harry  Worcester  Smith,  lately  of  Albany,  New  York. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF  A FRIEND 


MANOR  HILL  HOTEL 

-AND- 

MOTOR  COURT 

Beautiful  44-acre  Estate  Somerset,  Penna. 

400  yards  from  the  Somerset  Exit 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 

PHONE:  Howard  E.  Merrill 

9918  Owner  and  Manager 


Specht  Motor  Company 

Sales  FORD  Service 


133  Fairview  Avenue  Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

Organized  April  1,  1924 

Phone:  5141 
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The  Lost  Boy 

By 

Elsie  Singmaster 

In  her  husband’s  wagon-stand  west  of  Petersburg  (Addison,  Pennsyl- 
vania) on  the  National  Highway,  Mrs.  Bradfield  absent-mindedly  prepared 
supper.  She  was  a short,  wholesome- looking  woman  with  gray  eyes  set 
wide  apart,  and  waving  brown  hair  in  which  were  a few  threads  of  white. 
Her  homespun  linen  dress  and  her  knitted  wool  sacque  appeared  to  have 
been  designed  for  a larger  person.  Each  day  she  became  more  absent- 
minded,  and  each  day  she  lost  flesh. 

It  was  New  Year,  and  usually  New  Year  brought  a spell  of  mild 
weather  before  the  temperature  settled  to  its  winter  level,  but  now  a bitter 
gale  plastered  the  windows  with  snow.  The  kitchen  windows  opened  to 
the  east;  for  an  hour  before  sunset  they  had  been  darkened.  When  a door 
opened,  the  wind  lifted  the  strips  of  rag-carpet  here  and  in  the  still  larger 
room  which  was  a dining  room  and  living  room  and  barroom,  and  set 
waving  the  fringed  red  and  white  cloth  on  the  table. 

On  the  cloth  were  plates  turned  upside  down  with  a knife  and  fork 
crossed  over  each,  heavy,  handleless  coffee  cups,  two  plates  of  bread,  two 
pats  of  butter,  and  many  varieties  of  preserves  and  jellies  and  pickles.  The 
remainder  of  the  supper  steamed  and  smoked  and  gave  out  heartening  odors 
from  the  skillets  on  Mrs.  Bradfield’s  great  stove.  In  summer  the  stove  stood 
in  the  deep  chimney,  in  winter  it  was  moved  well  into  the  room. 

Six  wagoners  sat  around  the  dining-room  fireplace,  in  which  burned 
four-foot  logs.  They  wore  heavy  wool  shirts  and  trousers,  the  latter  tucked 
into  high  boots.  Their  faces  were  red  from  the  wind  and  snow  and  sleet; 
they  shook  their  heads  over  the  next  day’s  journey. 

"We’ll  slip  and  slide,”  said  one.  "I’m  glad  I’m  here  for  the  night. 
Missis  is  the  best  cook  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.” 


Elsie  Singmaster  of  Gettysburg  published  her  first  book  in  1909-  Since  then  a 
stream  of  books  and  magazine  stories  have  flowed  from  her  pen  into  most  schools 
and  homes  of  our  country.  All  through  her  long,  creative  life  she  has  sought  to 
glorify  one  theme,  Pennsylvania  folklore,  history  and  landscape.  In  1950,  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  published”  Pennsylvania’s  Susquehanna” 
with  beautiful  illustrations.  This  might  well  be  the  last  book  from  the  pen  of 
Elsie  Singmaster.  "The  Lost  Boy”  is  one  of  her  well  modeled  short  stories  that 
earned  her  a merited  niche  among  the  most  noted  authors  of  America. 
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Another  man  shook  his  head.  "She’s  failin’;  she  cooks  as  good,  but 
she  ain’t  herself.” 

John  Bradfield  opened  the  outer  kitchen  door  and  stepped  in  quickly. 
The  wind  blew  from  the  other  side,  but  suction  set  the  carpet  billowing. 
He  sat  on  the  wood  box  and  pulled  off  his  heavy  boots.  He  was  a broad 
solid  man,  his  weight  that  of  bone  and  muscle  and  not  of  fat.  No  one 
could  be  the  agent  of  a freight  line  and  attend  properly  to  business  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fat. 

The  freight  line  which  he  conducted  for  its  owners  extended  from  Balti- 
more to  Wheeling.  The  merchandise  was  carried  in  wagons,  twenty  feet 
long,  the  bodies  blue  and  the  running-gear  red,  covered  with  white  canvas 
raised  on  hoops  so  that  the  tops  looked  like  clouds.  Each  wagon  was  drawn 
by  six  powerful  horses;  no  others  could  go  up  and  down  South  Mountain 
and  North  Mountain  and  Keyser’s  Ridge  and  Chalk  Hill  and  Big  Savage 
and  Little  Savage.  Many  of  the  lead  horses  had  frames  with  bells  over  their 
heads;  you  could  hear  their  chimes  from  afar.  There  was  an  excellent  road, 
completed  now  for  almost  thirty  years,  used  not  only  by  freight  teams  but 
by  stages  and  drovers  and  thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  west  and  some 
who  made  their  way  wearily  back. 

The  company  which  employed  Bradfield  had  many  wagons,  and  pat- 
ronized fifteen  miles  apart — a day’s  journey.  The  wagoners  slept  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire.  The  strong  horses  were  sometimes  stabled,  but  often 
they  were  merely  blanketed,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  Going  west, 
wagons  carried  everything  you  would  buy  at  a seaport  and  city;  coming  east 
they  carried  all  the  products  of  the  country — flour,  hemp,  tobacco  and 
whiskey  which  the  farmers  distilled  from  their  grain.  The  journey  from 
one  end  to  the  other  took  from  two  to  three  weeks  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  load,  the  strength  of  the  horses  and  the  character  of  the  weather.  It 
was  possible  that  Bradfield’s  guests  might  have  to  stay  through  the  next  day. 

"I  never  saw  a worse  night,  Mother,”  he  said.  "We’ll  turn  in  early. 
There’ll  be  no  more  custom,  and  the  boys  are  too  tired  for  any  high  jinks. 
The  horses  are  still  breathing  heavy  and  the  wagons  begin  to  look  like 
mountains  with  the  snow  heaped  on  them.  All  wise  men  are  under  shelter; 
the  others  won’t  make  shelter.” 

Mrs.  Bradfield  did  not  answer.  She  had  once  been  a cheerful  soul  with 
a lively  word  when  Bradfield  came  in,  but  that  day  was  past. 

"Sometime  mother’ll  be  better,”  he  thought  with  a sigh.  "It’s  almost 
three  years  now;  she  can’t  grieve  forever.” 

Mrs.  Bradfield  did  not  look  sad;  she  looked  happy.  Even  when  the 
wind  roared  in  the  chimney,  and  John,  strong  and  courageous  as  he  was, 
shivered,  she  continued  to  smile.  The  teamsters  in  the  dining  room  were 
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drowsy  with  weariness;  having  eaten  supper,  they  would  unroll  their  mat- 
tress pads  before  the  fire  and  lie  like  dead  men  until  morning. 

“It’ll  be  a bad  day  tomorrow,”  prophesied  Bradfield.  “If  it  were  March 
we  could  look  for  the  snow  to  melt,  but  January  snow’s  bad,  especially 
when  it  drifts.  We  ought  to  have  a thaw  at  this  time  and  not  a blizzard.” 

Mrs.  Bradfield  answered  with  another  vague  smile  and  began  to  lift 
large  slices  of  ham  from  the  skillets  to  a platter  which  had  been  heating  in 
the  open  oven.  She  had  given  her  guests  turkey  on  Christmas,  of  course, 
fine  wild  turkey,  shot  by  Bradfield,  but  on  New  Year  you  should  serve  pork. 
A turkey,  she  had  heard  as  a child,  was  Christmas  fare  because  a turkey 
scratches  backward,  but  pork  was  New  Year  fare  because  a pig  roots  for- 
ward. This  was  extra  fine  pork;  she  gave  her  guests  the  best  of  everything. 
She  heard  shocking  tales  of  the  slovenliness  of  some  of  the  cooks  on  the 
road.  She  began  to  pile  on  another  hot  platter  a huge  supply  of  potatoes, 
fried  raw  with  onion. 

“Listen!”  said  Bradfield,  sharply.  Moving  like  lightning,  he  began  to 
pull  on  his  boots. 

Mrs.  Bradfield  was  listening,  but  not  to  the  faint,  clear  musical  note 
heard  by  Bradfield,  which  was  not  bells  chiming  but  the  horn  of  a stage- 
driver.  Her  hands  went  on  serving  the  potatoes,  directed,  yet  unseen,  by 
her  clouded  eyes.  What  she  heard  was  a voice  calling  “Mother!”  It  was 
now  loud,  now  faint.  She  walked  toward  the  east  windows;  unaware  that 
Bradfield  had  gone  out,  she  stared  at  the  icy  glaze  as  though  her  eyes  pierced 
through. 

She  saw  no  ice,  but  May  sunshine  and  green  leaves  and  blue  sky  and  a 
mammoth  wagon  before  the  door.  She  had  never  seen  a ship  under  full 
sail,  but  that  was,  she  thought,  what  the  wagons  looked  like.  She  saw  six 
mammoth  gray  horses  and  riding  the  saddle  horse  a tall,  slender  boy.  He 
wore  a plaid  homespun  blue  and  white  shirt  and  had  a red  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  neck. 

“Good-by,  Mother!”  he  called.  “Good-by,  Pop!” 

Mrs.  Bradfield  waved  her  apron;  Bradfield,  standing  beside  her,  waved 
his  hand  in  circles  over  his  head. 

“There’s  no  better  driver  on  the  road  than  Frank,”  said  he,  proudly. 

“He’s  too  young,”  thought  Mrs.  Bradfield. 

Through  the  icy  window  Mrs.  Bradfield  saw  Petersburg,  a pretty  town 
where  people  came  to  stay  for  their  health.  She  saw  Winding  Ridge  and 
the  gray  horses  climbing  upward.  She  saw  them  descend  and  Frank  walk- 
ing beside  the  wagon,  his  hand  on  the  projecting  brake.  She  saw  log  taverns, 
and  stone  taverns,  and  toll  gates,  tall  and  finely  wrought,  before  little  oc- 
tagonal buildings  where  the  tollkeepers  lived.  She  saw  bridges  built  to  last 
centuries  and  the  line-stone  where  Frank  crossed  into  Maryland. 
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She  saw  Keyser’s  Ridge,  bald  and  bleak,  the  backbone  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  Negro  Mountain.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  Negro  Mountain 
she  had  a friend,  Mrs.  Haldeman,  who  kept  a wagon-stand  and  who  would 
take  special  pains  to  make  Frank  comfortable.  He  could  handle  a team  as 
well  as  his  father  and  there  were  hundreds  of  wagoners  and  drovers  and 
stage-drivers  who  would  help  him  out  of  any  difficulty.  It  was  folly  to 
worry  about  him. 

She  saw  him  pass  through  Grantsville  and  cross  the  Castleman  River 
and  travel  through  thick  woods  called  the  Shades  of  Death.  He  climbed 
Little  Savage  Mountain  and  Big  Savage  Mountain  and  passed  through 
Frostburg  and  Cumberland  and  climbed  Polish  Mountain  and  Green  Ridge 
and  descended  into  Snib  Hollow.  He  would  stop  for  the  night  at  the  well- 
kept  house  of  the  Widow  Ashkettle,  then  he  would  climb  Sideling  Hill. 
Still  there  were  mountains  before  him — North  Mountain,  South  Mountain 
and  Catoctin,  and  good-sized  towns,  Hagerstown  and  Frederick. 

In  Baltimore  she  saw  the  Maypole  Tavern  with  its  great  wagon-yard 
and  its  good  food.  She  saw  Frank  threading  the  streets  and  people  looking 
at  him  and  his  team  with  admiration.  She  saw  him  unhitch  the  horses  with 
the  aid  of  a hostler;  she  saw  him  lie  down  on  his  mattress  on  the  barroom 
floor. 

Then  she  saw  him  no  more.  The  gray  horses  and  the  great  wagon,  the 
tcbacco  and  grain  delivered,  returning  with  dry-goods  to  be  loaded  on  a 
river  steamer  at  Wheeling.  When  she  ran  out  to  welcome  Frank,  she  saw 
with  alarm  that  another  of  Bradfield’s  wagoners  rode  the  saddlehorse. 

"Where’s  my  boy?”  she  cried.  The  man  did  not  answer.  "Where’s 
Frank?”  she  repeated  sharply. 

The  wagoner  slipped  down  and  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  saddle. 

"Mrs.  Bradfield,  I hate  to  tell  you.  Frank’s  disappeared.  He  wasn’t 
at  the  tavern  in  the  morning.  His  mattress  was  rolled  up  in  the  wagon, 
but  he  wasn’t  there.” 

"Wasn’t  there!  Where  was  he?” 

"Soldiers  are  recruiting  for  the  war  with  Mexico;  there’s  much  excite- 
ment. We  believe  he  enlisted.” 

"Oh,  he  wouldn’t  do  that!”  protested  Mrs.  Bradfield.  "We’re  against 
the  war;  it  s deliberately  made  to  create  more  slave  territory;  it’s  wicked. 
He’d  never  enlist,  but  if  he  did,  he’d  let  us  know.” 

Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  fight  for  his  country,” 
suggested  the  wagoner. 

Bradfield  was  at  once  displeased  and  anxious.  "I’m  afraid  that’s  where 
he’s  gone,  Mother.  We’ll  surely  hear  soon.” 

Mrs.  Bradfield  still  stood  staring  at  the  window.  Almost  three  years 
had  passed  and  they  had  heard  nothing.  She  ought  not  to  stand  here  idly, 
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she  knew  that.  She  did  not  remember  that  there  had  been  war,  she  did  not 
remember  the  names  of  generals  or  of  battles — Scot t and  Taylor  and  Santa 
Anna,  San  Antonio  or  Cherubusco.  She  did  not  look  beyond  the  Maypole 
Tavern.  Frank  had  been  murdered,  she  was  certain;  he  would  come  home 
no  more. 

She  remembered  suddenly  that  hungry  men  were  waiting.  She  gazed 
absently  at  the  wood  box — was  not  John  sitting  there,  pulling  off  his  boots? 
She  heard  the  faint  clear  note — could  it  be  the  stage-driver’s  horn?  Was  it 
possible  that  a stage  was  making  the  perilous  journey. 

There  was  stir  in  the  dining  room,  then  Bradfield  opened  the  door. 
"Bunting  brought  one  passenger  and  has  gone  on  to  Mitchell’s.  Crazy!  I 
don’t  believe  he’ll  make  it.” 

Mrs.  Bradfield  did  not  even  asked  what  sort  of  passenger — young  or 
old,  male  or  female.  She  lifted  the  steaming  platter  of  pork  and  Bradfield 
lifted  the  potatoes.  All  was  on  the  table  now  except  the  coffee;  she  would 
carry  in  the  gallon  tin  pot  and  fill  each  cup. 

But  Mrs.  Bradfield  poured  no  coffee.  She  set  the  platter  of  potatoes 
down  and  turned  her  absent,  pleasant  smile  on  one  wagoner  after  the  other, 
all  her  regular  customers  and  friends.  She  smiled  just  as  pleasantly  at  the 
stranger  and  she  saw  what  no  one  else  had  seen — that  his  ragged  suit  was  a 
blue  uniform.  Her  face  grew  still  paler,  her  eyes  wider. 

Looking  at  her  the  men  were  alarmed,  one  laid  down  his  fork,  another 
started  to  push  back  his  chair.  The  stranger  moved  most  quickly;  he  sprang 
up  before  Mrs.  Bradfield  fell,  his  arms  outstretched.  Together  he  and 
Bradfield  laid  her  down. 

"It’s  Frank!”  she  whispered.  "It’s  Frank!  I’m  all  right,  only  let  me  lie 
here  for  a minute.” 

Frank  caught  his  father’s  glance.  "I  did  wrong,”  he  said.  "I  enlisted; 

I thought  you’d  know  where  I’d  gone.  I knew  you  wouldn’t  like  it  and  I 
didn’t  write.  My  heart  ached  with  homesickness  but  I had  to  stay  till  the 
end.” 

"You  won’t  go  far  away  again?”  said  Mrs.  Bradfield,  faintly. 

"Never,”  promised  Frank.  "You  wouldn’t  ask  me  if  you  knew  how 
glad  I am  to  be  home.” 


Somerset  County  home  cured  Hams  and  hickory  smoked  sausage.  The 
ham  used  exclusively  by  Oakhurst  Tea  Room  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Individual  orders  shipped  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 

E.  E.  MILLER  & SONS,  Rockwood,  Pa.  Phone:  2614 
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A l/-/^++/c  Cllru-I  Fnrrn  A garden  of  sixty  thousand  Gladiolius  by 

aicott  s L7iaa.  rarm  the  Laurel  Hill  Creek_the  oniy  farm  of  its 

Ursina,  Pennsylvania  kind  ifl  Somerset  County. 

Tableland  Trails  subscribers  have  a special  invitation  to  visit  this 
show-place.  The  Glad.  Garden  is  at  its  best  from  July  15th  to  Septem- 
ber 15th.  When  ordering,  Phone:  Confluence  3353. 


"IN  GRATEFUL  APPRECIATION  AND  RECOGNITION  OF 
THE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
HISTORY— THE  DEVOTION  TO  FREEDOM,  LOYALTY  AND 
JUSTICE  BY  THE  DEAD  AND  THE  LIVING— WE  PAY  OUR 
RESPECTS  TO  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  TABLELAND.” 

SHAVER  AND  HECKMAN  Somerset,  Penna. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  UHL 

Former  President 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
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The  Saga  of  Hexeberger 

By 

Nell  Brach 

As  a child,  "Hexeberger”  had  a wondrous  sound.  It  was  a place  of 
enchantment.  Even  though  removed  but  a short  distance  in  space  it  was 
remote  in  our  comprehension. 

Sometime  not  too  far  back  in  the  horse  and  buggy  aeon  we  folks  became 
curious  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  "Hexeberger.”  On  venturing  into  its 
ill-defined  topography  we  would  ask  a native,  "Where  is  Hexeberger?”  to 
which  he  replied,  "Oh!  it  is  a mile  or  two  yon.”  Proceeding  ahead  we  ar- 
rived at  what  was  supposed  to  be  "Hexeberger”  only  to  discover  another 
vacant  countryside.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  we  proceeded  a little  further. 
Seeing  a man  walking  along  the  wayside  we  asked  him  "Where  is  Hexe- 
berger?” In  an  awe-sounding  voice  he  would  say,  "Oh!  Hexeberger it’s 

way  back  yon.  And  so  back  and  forth  we  jogged  and  plodded  along  only 
to  reap  a harvest  of  confusing  and  contradictory  answers  to  our  simple  ques- 
tion. In  those  days  no  one  wanted  to  admit  they  lived  there.  Now  they 
are  proud  of  being  associated  with  this  mysterious  region  wherein  is  much 
of  Somerset  County  folk-lore. 

In  those  days  the  region  impressed  me  as  dark  and  foreboding.  The 
hills  are  high,  the  valleys  deep.  The  top  of  the  hills  are  narrow.  On  look- 
ing down  one  can  view  the  valleys  from  all  sides  that  penetrate,  in  crisscross 
fashion  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills.  Intimate  nooks  and  corners,  like 
secret  rooms  in  a haunted  house,  of  dissimilar  sizes  and  shapes  lay  scattered 
on  the  heights  and  in  the  depths,  providing  ideal  rendezvous  for  the  prac- 
titioners of  necromancy.  The  little  streams  trickle  down,  in  and  around, 


Nell  Brach,  formerly  Nell  Alcott,  was  born  November  15,  1877,  in  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania,  the  night  of  the  shooting  stars.  Her  father  was  a native  of  Liverpool! 
England.  His  home-seat  was  Mt.  Annan,  Lancastershire.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Jane  Bowman  of  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania.  Her  ancestor  was  Honus  Dietrich 
Bowman  who  came  over  on  the  good  ship  "Adventure”  in  1727.  For  many  years 
Nell  has  provided  indispensable  service  to  the  D.  A.  R„  of  which  she  was  a member 
to  her  community,  county,  friends,  far  and  near,  in  locating  family  trees  in  our 
wilderness  history.  In  these  excursions  she  has  gathered  an  assortment  of  local 
history  and  folk-lore  that  has  been  deposited  not  only  in  her  active  and  retentive 
memory  but  also  in  her  salmagundi  basket  of  antique  design  that  reposes  by  the  fire- 
place in  her  old-fashioned  house  in  Ursina  by  the  Laurel  Hill  stream.  Nell’s  one 
need  is  an  amanuensis.  If  such  a secretary  could  be  provided  her,  who  knows  how 
many  sages  of  Somerset  would  take  permanent  form. 
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The  Ghost  of  Hexeberger  by  Richard  Bowman 


joining  up  with  Laurel  Hill  Creek.  This  is  the  north  fork  of  the  Turkey- 
foot.  The  three  streams,  Laurel,  Casselman  and  Youghiogheny  merge 
into  one,  the  Big  Youghiogheny,  at  the  Point  on  the  northern  edge  of 
Confluence,  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  the  Firestones, 
Kuhlmans,  Kings,  Clevengers,  Romesburgs,  Ruggs,  Hinebachs,  Younkins, 
Nicklows,  and  Growells. 

Years  passed  before  the  place-name,  "Hexeberger,”  revealed  its  mean- 
ing. "Hex”  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  means  "witch”;  "berger”  means 
"hill.”  Here  in  "Hexeberger”  was  to  be  found  Hexerei  and  Hexen- 
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geschichte.  One  could  expect  anything  to  happen  around  the  season  of 
Midsummer  Night  (June  24th,  the  birthday  of  St.  John  the  Baptist) . This 
coincided  with  the  summer  solstice.  But  at  all  seasons  one  must  expect  the 
witches  to  expedite  some  mischief  when  the  time  was  propitious.  And  one 
must  never  forget  that  some  form  of  witchcraft  has  been  universal  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  nations  alike,  civilized  and  savage. 

Let  us  start  with  Prissy  Root.  She  was  given  a white  horse  for  a wed- 
ding present  by  her  father.  It  was  told  me  that  Prissy  had  itching  heels. 
When  she  wanted  to  travel  she  would  take  the  white  horse  from  the  field 
and  gallop  perhaps  to  the  hide-out  of  a warlock.  This  she  would  do  despite 
the  opposition  of  her  husband.  On  catching  the  white  horse  she  would 
take  it  to  the  riding  stump  where  she  would  mount.  Riding  three  times 
around  the  stump  she  would  exclaim,  "When  I die  I’ll  come  back  and  make 
this  welkin  ring.”  The  witch-sign  of  three  was  on  Prissy. 

Years  after  her  death  children  picking  berries  on  the  hillside  near  her 
old  deserted  cabin  home  would  say,  "Oh!  here  comes  Prissy.”  The  children 
always  reported  that  they  did  not  see  Prissy  but  knew  she  was  nigh  as  they 
could  hear  the  thump  of  hoofs  of  her  white  horse.  They  could  see  the  horse’s 
shoes  fly  through  the  air.  This  indicated  that  Prissy  was  being  reduced  to 
formlessness  by  some  invisible  Hex.  The  children  forsook  the  berry  patch 
as  well  as  their  buckets,  running  home  to  give  a breathlessly  exciting  ac- 
count of  their  experience. 

Deeper  into  Hexeberger  there  once  lived  a Betsy  Nixon.  She  rode  a 
mythical  white  horse.  At  certain  times  in  the  month  she  would  mount  her 
steed  and  fare  forth  over  the  hills.  Like  Pegasus  it  was  equipped  with 
wings.  Betsy  and  her  mythical  white  horse  paid  no  heed  to  roads,  fences, 
buildings  and  thickets.  She  rode  only  at  night,  silhouetted  against  the  full- 
orbed  moon.  She  practised  the  art  of  witchcraft  in  all  its  phases.  When 
Betsy  and  her  mythical  white  horse  rode  through  the  moon-filled  night  the 
folks  took  this  as  a sign  that  "hell  was  breaking  loose.”  It  was  the  season 
of  the  Hexenfahrt. 

And  far,  far  away  at  the  borders  of  Hexeberger  there  lived  up  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  Granny  Le  Fevre.  One  mid-summer  afternoon  some  snob- 
bish city  folks  were  introduced  to  her  as  she  came  down  to  a cross-roads 
store  to  barter.  One  of  them  said  in  an  uppish  tone,  "And  pray,  Mrs. 
Le  Fevre,  whereabouts  do  you  live?”  Says  she,  "Jest  a mile  and  a half 
from  hell — come  an’  see  me.” 

Mary  Wino  came  to  Humbert  as  a witch,  having  inherited  the  art  from 
her  grandmother  in  the  old  country.  Humbert  is  now  a ghost-town. 
Mary  s witch  sign  was  the  black  cat.”  She  would  intimidate  those  who 
displeased  her  by  saying,  "I  will  put  the  black  cat  on  you,”  meaning  a mis- 
fortune of  some  kind  would  befall  the  victim.  A man  by  the  name  of 
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Webel  had  the  habit  of  peeping  through  her  window.  Once  she  espied  him 
and  said,  "You  no  have  two  eyes  in  your  head  tomorrow  night.”  Webel, 
from  then  on,  had  to  be  content  with  one  eye.  Mary  had  a pet  goose.  A 
neighbor  shot  the  goose,  crippling  it.  Mary  gathered  up  her  pet  goose  and 
said  "Now! — you  walk  like  a goose.”  A couple  of  days  later  the  man  got 
hurt  in  the  mines.  There  are  other  stories  of  her  witchcraft  involving  her 
husband,  son  and  star-boarder.  Once  she  was  chased  by  her  husband  Bo- 
lisch.  She  flew  over  a great  pile  of  posts  and  hid  out  in  the  woods  for  a 
long  time.  Mary  always  wore  a dark  handkerchief  on  top  of  her  head. 
Her  hair  had  not  been  combed  for  twelve  years  before  her  death. 

John  Summy  on  his  way  home  across  Negro  Mountain  called  at  a house 
in  one  of  those  way-back  coves.  It  was  occupied  by  a lone  woman  with 
her  children.  She  received  him  with  great  cordiality  and  managed  to  detain 
him  for  supper  after  which  she  insisted  he  remain  for  the  night.  Upon  his 
refusal  a cloud  that  boded  mischief  passed  over  her  countenance.  Then  it 
was  he  recollected  that  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  a witch.  He  now 
felt  that  going  or  staying  he  was  at  her  mercy.  However,  as  the  sky  was 
clear  and  there  had  been  a fresh  fall  of  snow,  the  full-orbed  moon  cheered 
him  with  her  light,  for  he  might  soon  reach  safer  quarters.  Passing  through 
an  abandoned  clearing  near  the  verge  of  the  forest  he  heard  a noise  over- 
head, and  saw  a large  flock  of  wild  ducks,  the  glint  of  whose  white  wings 
was  most  distinct  as  they  wheeled  around  and  finally  settled  on  a natural 
mound  nearby.  Having  no  gun  he  shied  a club  among  them  upon  which 
they  arose  with  a loud  cry  and  disappeared.  Being  evidently  the  work  of 
enchantment  it  made  him  feel  uneasy  and  hasten  all  the  more  to  escape  the 
uncanny  influence.  He  soon  arrived  at  a bridle  path  leading  two  miles 
through  the  forest  to  a farm  house  beyond.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the 
forest  when  it  suddenly  became  dark  as  Egypt.  Gradually  there  broke  out 
all  around  him  the  dismal  wailing  of  myriads  of  cats.  Of  course  he  knew 
it  was  only  an  illusion,  but  all  the  same  every  hair  on  his  head  bristled  up 
with  terror.  He  shot  like  a meteor  along  the  narrow  trail,  never  stopping 
until  he  had  reached  his  place  of  refuge.  The  next  morning  he  reviewed 
the  scene,  but  found  no  trace  of  any  living  creature  except  the  tracks  he  had 
made  in  his  hysterical  flights.  They  showed,  by  the  wide  spaces  between, 
that  he  had  broken  all  previous  records.  Fear  often  gives  one  fearfully  fast 
feet. 

Besides  the  witches  of  Hexeberger  there  was  the  witch-doctor,  Jake 
Gillenberger.  He  peddled  salves  and  linament  around  the  countryside  and 
removed  spells  from  those  having  been  bewitched.  He  used  the  word- 
formulas  associated  with  Pow  Wow  and  Vrow  in  removing  warts  and 
lumps.  He  would  often  be  called  to  exercise  his  occult  powers  in  restoring 
"take-off”  babies.  By  "take-off”  was  meant  a baby  prone  to  some  form  of 
physical  weakness. 
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There  are  numerous  strange  and  fascinating  folks  who  once  lived  in 
Hexeberger.  They  surrounded  their  own  existence,  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, with  all  the  imaginative  paraphernalia  of  mystical  superstition.  Not 
all  the  residents  in  Hexeberger  were  witches,  yet  many  by  their  eccentricities 
were  placed  in  the  category  of  the  grotesque.  Who  can  forget  Levi  of 
Chicken  Bone  Hollow?  Each  person  who  remembers  him  must  carry  a 
whole  passel  of  anecdotes  in  his  head.  Levi,  during  his  lifetime,  was 
summoned  to  court  forty-seven  times  and  convicted  twice.  The  two  times 
he  was  convicted  he  was  innocent.  Now  just  what  was  Levi  guilty  of  for 
forty-five  times,  and  invariably  acquitted?  On  one  occasion  Levi  drove  to 
Confluence,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  purchased  a bottle  of  carbolic  acid  at 
the  Mountain  Drug  Store.  He  placed  the  bottle  in  his  hip  pocket.  Being 
under  the  influence  of  his  own  'insurrectionist  moonshine’  on  arriving  home 
he  reached  back  for  his  carbolic  bottle  and  remarked,  "I  sorter  feel  some- 
thing pesterin  around  back  there.”  Levi  sitting  on  the  bottle,  in  his  buggy, 
had  broken  it — and  the  contents  had  streamed  over  the  sitting-down  section 
of  his  anatomy.  For  several  weeks  he  slept  on  his  stomach.  In  his  ninety- 
fourth  year  his  pension  was  reduced  because  he  was  running  after  women. 
On  appealing  to  Judge  Boose  of  Somerset,  the  Judge  chuckled  and  said, 
"Levi’s  pension  should  be  raised  instead  of  lowered.” 

Old  Bethel  Church,  the  Rhodes  and  Kings  Schools,  are  situated  in  the 
center  of  Hexeberger.  Around  these  are  clustered  the  traditions  and  leg- 
ends of  the  Hexeberger  people.  If  in  your  travels,  dear  reader,  you  happen 
upon  these  necromantic  hills  and  ask  "Where  is  Hexeberger?”  I wonder 
if  you  will  fare  better  than  we  who  have  been  eagerly  in  search  for  a life- 
time? 


LUMBER  R.  A.  Poorbaugh  & Son  Buckstown,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of 

GRADE,  MINE  AND  BUILDING  LUMBER 

Specializing  in  Osmose  treated  timbers  and  fence  posts  for  mine, 
home  and  industrial  construction.  Osmose  treated  lumber  repels 
termites,  is  fire  retardant,  is  paintable,  and  lasts  three  to  five  times 
longer. 

R.  D.  3,  Stoystown,  Pa.  Phone:  Central  City  4951 
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JOHNSON  AND  SON 

Berlin,  Pennsylvania 


Founded  in  1830.  Continuously  in  busi- 
ness since  its  founding  and  operated 
today  by  the  descendants  of  John  John- 
Phone:  2052  son,  tjie  founder. 

We  can  completely  furnish  your  home.  Headquarters  for  Gifts  when 
in  Somerset  County. 


GRANT  B.  MILLER,  Representing 

Cambria  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

1 3 0 W.  Main  Street  Somerset,  Pa. 

PHONE:  6684 

Federally  insured  savings  2 ^ % current  rate. 

Home  loans  to  buy,  build,  remodel  and  refinance. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  since  1870  in  Cambria  County. 


Telephone:  5426  R.  A.  Gilmour,  President  P.  O.  Box  70 

T our  W ith  Sinclair  Products 

Somerset  Gasoline  Company,  Inc. 

Commission  Agent 

Sinclair  Refining  Company 

Somerset,  Pa. 

H-C  Gasoline,  Superflame  Heating  Oils,  Kerosene  and  Range 
Oils,  Diesel  Fuels  and  Lubricants,  Opaline  and  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Oils,  Gear  Lubricants  and  Greases,  Farm  and  Industrial 
Oils  and  Greases,  P.  D.  Insect  Spray,  Stock  Spray. 
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The  Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder 

By 


Felix  G.  Robinson 


When  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  No.  210  from  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
paraded  at  the  National  Encampment  at  Washington  in  1893,  its  banner 
carried  the  inscription,  "Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder.”  The  unit  received  a 
tremendous  ovation,  and  pictures  of  it  were  featured  in  the  leading  news- 
papers. The  sobriquet  was  first  given  by  Congressman  Ogle  in  a famous 
speech  made  in  Congress  in  the  days  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  label 
continues  to  stick.  The  following  episodes  occurring  over  a century  ago 
are  offered  to  give  credence  to  the  strange  title. 

The  first  peace-time  universal  military  training  was  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Militia  Law  of  1807.  Males  between  ages  of  21  and  45  were  drafted 
for  military  duty.  This  law  remained  in  effect  until  1845.  They  were 
enrolled  and  organized  into  companies.  Each  company  was  required  to 
meet  for  drill  a certain  number  of  days  each  year.  These  drills  were  usually 
held  quarterly,  corresponding  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Those  failing 
to  attend  were  fined  unless  their  absence  was  accompanied  by  a valid  excuse. 

Each  year  there  was  A General  Mustering  Day.”  This  event  attracted 
not  only  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  but  even  the  entire  com- 
munity. Instead  of  the  recruits  reporting  at  a camp,  the  drill  field  was  in 
each  township  of  the  county.  And  on  this  day  everybody  left  home,  held 
and  shop,  and  loaded  down  with  bulging  food  baskets  came  to  the  environs 
of  the  held.  It  was  the  social  event  of  the  year,  and  many  things  occurred 
besides  military  drill.  As  for  the  military  exercise,  as  one  witness  said,  "It 
was  a roaring  farce.” 

The  men  comprising  the  militia  wore  no  uniforms.  Neither  did  they 
have  regulation  arms  as  there  was  no  armory  and  no  official  ordnance. 
Some  had  squirrel  guns,  which  were  also  called  home  rifles  or  muzzle  loaders. 
Others  brought  clumsy,  rusted  pistols  with  a stick  inserted  in  the  muzzle  to 
give  them  needed  length.  Those  who  did  not  own  hrearms  carried  sticks, 
cornstalks,  or  nothing  at  all.  They  would  be  lined  up  on  one  long  row  that 
stretched  irregularly  across  the  length  of  the  field.  The  roll  call  having 
been  answered  there  were  a few  elementary  maneuvers,  expending  some 
thick-smoked  powder,  beating  the  drums,  raising  a shout  to  blend  with  the 
roar  of  their  muskets,  and  in  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  great  crowd  of  specta- 
tors they  looked  quite  brave. 

Again  they  were  formed  in  a long  line.  As  the  field  officers  rode  by 
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such  as  had  arms  passed  them  to  the  brigade  inspector,  who  on  catching 
them  gave  a glance,  and  then  tossed  them  back  to  the  respective  owners. 
Sometimes  the  boys  would  play  a prank,  particularly  on  an  inspector  who 
was  either  disliked  or  was  extremely  popular.  For  the  disliked  one  the  fire- 
arm when  presented  would  emit  some  foul  smell  or  be  covered  with  sneez- 
ing powder.  And  sometimes  the  inspector  would  be  unable  to  return  the 
firearm  because  it  was  covered  with  glue,  making  it  stick  to  his  hands. 
After  final  inspection  the  roll  was  again  called  to  see  that  none  had  taken 
AWOL — and  part  one  of  Mustering  Day  was  over. 

Those  who  had  "borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day”  then  mixed 
with  the  throng.  Refreshments  consisted  of  gingerbread  cakes  and  home- 
brewed beer — no  other  drinks  allowed  on  the  field.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  recreation  period  the  great  crowd  would  go  surging  towards  the  vil- 
lage where  those  who  preferred  could  get  something  stronger  to  drink.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  quarrels  and  disputes  to  be  deferred  to  this  day 
of  days  at  which  time  the  parties  were  to  meet  and  settle  their  differences. 

Everyone  knew  beforehand  what  fights  would  likely  take  place.  They 
would  discuss  odds  and  many  of  them  place  bets.  After  the  belligerent 
parties  had  taken  a few  drinks  of  whiskey  one  of  them  would  give  the  signal 
for  the  starting  of  War  in  earnest  by  shouting  out  boldly,  "Square  Off.” 

Among  the  pioneers  this  custom  was  a substitute  for  dueling,  and  as- 
sociated with  it  was  the  same  code  of  honor.  The  'Bully’  of  the  settlement 
was  invested  by  public  opinion  with  the  character  of  hero.  To  thus  engage 
in  such  a battle  was  a coveted  honor,  although  it  was  morally  acceptable  to 
disregard  The  Marquis  of  Queensbury  Rules.  It  was  a common  thing,  al- 
most as  if  by  premeditation,  for  a great  ring  to  be  suddenly  formed,  in  the 
center  of  which  two  parties  stripped  to  the  waist.  They  would  deal  each 
other  such  sledge  hammer  blows  with  the  fist  that  might  have  felled  an  ox. 
The  crowd  shouted  frenziedly  for  their  favorites. 

Feuds  also  existed  between  bullies  of  rival  communities.  After  the 
ring  had  been  cleared  of  primary  bouts  the  final  event  of  the  day  would  be 
climaxed  by  the  most  outstanding  two-fisted  champions  representing  com- 
munities of  long  standing  rivalry.  "The  Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder”  were  not 
progeny  of  giants  tramping  furiously  in  the  clouds  at  the  top  end  of  Jack’s 
beanstalk.  Nor  were  they  offspring  of  Jupiter  who  from  Mt.  Olympus 
hurled  thunder-bolts  at  his  earth-bound  neighbors  when  in  tantrums.  Nor 
were  they  of  Polyphemus’  brood  who  tossed  boulders  into  the  sea.  None- 
theless these  "frosty  sons”  of  the  mountains  were  giants  in  the  earth  whose 
feats  of  strength  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  exaggerated  legends  of  Paul 
Bunyan. 

Nurtured  by  a rugged  land  of  abundant  richness,  their  physical  strength 
was  daily  cultivated  by  the  felling  of  trees,  the  erection  of  stout  cabins,  the 
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Alexander  Hanna.  This  is  a reprint  from  the  original  owned  by  W.  H.  Hanna 
of  Confluence,  Pennsylvania,  a great-nephew  of  Alexander’s.  Bern  Hanna  of  Rockwood, 
Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  a brother,  is  the  author  of  "The 
Hanna  Family.” 

plowing  and  harvesting  of  the  fields,  the  long  journeys  afoot  through  the 
forests  and  the  wading  and  swimming  of  streams  often  amidst  winter’s  frost. 
Such  exercises  made  these  "frosty  sons  of  thunder,”  the  giants  in  our  moun- 
tain strongholds. 

There  was  one  Alexander  Hanna  who  lived  hard  by  the  Youghiogheny 
River  in  what  was  then  known  as  Lower  Turkey  foot.  He  is  the  Paul  Bun- 

yan  of  our  Allegheny  folk-lore  minus  the  need  for  exaggerating  his  physical 
prowess.  Sampson  slayed  the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Our 
Alexander  encountered  the  black  bear  with  his  bare  fists  and  on  one  oc- 
casion broke  his  jaw-bone.  On  another  occasion  a blacksmith  in  Harneds- 
ville  was  shoeing  a horse  for  Hanna.  The  horse  did  not  stand  quietly. 
Hanna  in  his  impatience  grabbed  the  leg  of  the  horse  and  broke  it.  On 
another  day  he  rode  his  horse  to  the  Fairall  Tavern  on  the  old  National 
Pike.  A good  many  loungers  being  there,  to  show  his  strength,  he  got 
under  the  horse,  threw  it  over  the  fence,  and  let  it  lie  there  until  he  had 
attended  to  his  wants  in  the  barroom.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he 
hauled  oats  with  a six-horse  team  pulling  a Conestoga  wagon  loaded  to  the 
brim.  The  roads  were  usually  bad  and  he  frequently  stalled.  Whenever 
this  occurred  he  would  lay  hold  of  the  wheel  that  was  stuck  in  the  mud,  yell 
at  the  horses,  and  when  they  started  he  would  literally  lift  the  load. 

Alexander  was  one  of  ten  children.  His  brother  John  was  the  grand- 
father of  Bern  Hanna  a prominent  citizen  of  Rockwood,  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Harry  Hanna  of  Confluence,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  brother  of  Phoebe  Han- 
na who  in  1828  married  Daniel  Hinebaugh,  a tanner,  who  settled  in  Acci- 
dent, Maryland.  She  was  the  great-grandmother  of  the  author  of  this  tale. 
Alexander  was  six  feet  in  height  and  weighed  2 50  pounds — no  surplus  flesh. 
Dr.  M.  Tannehill  said  of  him:  "He  had  a fine  personal  and  commanding 
appearance,  a perfect  type  of  physical  manhood;  congenial  and  good 
natured;  not  given  to  quarreling  even  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  of 
which  he  would  partake  on  occasion.” 

It  was  not  any  wonder  that  sooner  or  later  on  one  of  these  Mustering 
Days  that  Alexander  would  have  to  stand  the  test  of  physical  courage  re- 
quired in  facing  a human  foe. 

One  summer  evening  around  the  year  of  1830  in  the  front  yard  of 
Jacob  King  of  Ursina,  Pennsylvania,  the  famous  fight  occurred.  Alexander 
was  a brigade  inspector  at  the  time  and  was  known  as  Major.  There  had 
been  some  trouble  in  connection  with  the  inspection.  One  of  the  McClin- 
tock  boys  had  to  be  thrown  over  the  fence  for  interfering  with  the  drill. 
The  boy  came  back  and  on  purpose  walked  in  the  line  of  march.  He  was 
again  ousted  the  same  way.  It  had  been  noticed  after  the  drill  by  John, 
Alexander’s  brother,  that  the  McClintocks  were  up  to  something.  They 
were  always  showing  bad  feeling  towards  the  Hanna  clan.  John  warned 
his  brother,  advising  him  to  leave.  Alexander  knew  no  fear.  He  could 
not  have  suspected  that  a knife  was  being  whetted  to  spill  his  blood  as  such 
methods  of  fighting  were  unthinkable.  Such  means  of  feuding  in  the 
Alleghenies  was  outlawed.  The  open  manner  of  settling  disputes  with 
bare  fists,  although  very  rough,  seems  a virtue  in  comparison  to  the  method 
of  the  Kentucky  clansman  propped  in  a tree  on  a hillside  waiting  for  his 
helpless  victim  to  come  up  river  bottom  to  his  cabin  home.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Allegheny  feudists  to  eliminate  the  adversary.  Their  sense 
of  honor  did  not  allow  them  to  slink  away  and  kill  by  stealth — to  nurse  a 
grudge — to  spread  falsehood  or  to  get  even  in  a dishonest  deal. 

The  fight  took  its  start  when  Eston  McClintock,  the  strongest  of  the 
clan,  challenged  Hanna  to  wrestle.  He  declined  for  the  reason  that  he  did 
not  want  to  soil  or  tear  his  uniform.  Eston  insisted  until  he  finally  con- 
sented. He  swung  McClintock  once  around,  then  laid  him  on  the  ground 
with  the  ease  a man  would  a small  boy.  McClintock  caught  Hanna’s  pants 
leg  and  tore  it  to  the  knee.  Hanna  said  "There  you  have  torn  my  trousers.” 
This  remark  gave  the  five  McClintock  brothers  excuse  to  start  the  fight  with 
Hanna.  But  he  soon  got  on  his  feet  while  the  five  were  still  clutching  to 
him.  Upon  freeing  himself  he  discovered  that  he  was  wounded  in  several 
places  by  a knife.  One  cut  slashed  opened  his  abdomen  and  his  bowels 
protruded.  With  his  left  hand  he  held  his  bowels,  part  of  which  dropped 
to  the  ground,  and  continued  to  defend  himself  with  his  sturdy  right.  His 
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friends  seeing  the  fracas  came  quickly  to  his  rescue  but  not  until  they  had 
dispensed  with  seme  of  the  McClintocks  who  had  formed  a solid  ring 
around  Alexander.  On  being  rescued  he  was  taken  into  a house  where  he 
was  first  treated  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Hartzell.  Later  Dr.  Phillip  Muckenhaupt 
the  preacher-doctor  of  Addison,  Pennsylvania,  arrived.  While  the  doctor 
and  Mrs.  Hartzell  dressed  his  wounds  the  fight  continued  for  some  minutes 
until  the  McClintocks  were  overpowered.  Some  fled  the  country,  never  to 
return. 

The  early  reports  of  this  episode  describe  Muckenhaupt’s  surgery  a half 
century  in  advance  of  his  age.  One  report  in  describing  the  doctor’s  skill 
said  "Muckenhaupt  was  on  hand  just  sober  enough  to  exercise  his  keen 
judgement  and  wonderful  skill.  The  intestines  had  collapsed  and  withered. 
They  were  covered  with  clotted  blood  and  dirt.  The  doctor  called  for  a 
pail  of  warm  water.  In  this  he  placed  the  intestines  and  gently  manipulated 
them  until  their  circulation  and  lustre  were  restored.  With  clean  linen 
cloths  he  cleaned  them.  One  of  the  intestines  had  been  entirely  severed. 
He  took  an  ordinary  tallow  candle,  scraped  it  down  to  a circumference  that 
accurately  fit  the  calibre  of  the  intestine,  slipped  both  ends  of  the  intestine 
over  the  candle  so  that  they  met.  With  an  ordinary  needle  and  silk  thread 
he  united  the  intestines  and  replaced  the  bowels  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  sewed  up  the  large  wound.  Afterwards  he  bandaged  his  patient  that 
in  the  fracas  had  received  several  other  cuts  and  bruises.  Alexander’s  iron 
constitution  carried  him  through  and  he  lived  out  his  life,  dying  at  the  age 
of  79.”  He  was  the  father  of  21  children — married  twice. 

In  Salisbury,  Pennsylvania,  on  another  Mustering  Day  occurred  'the  last 
war  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.’  Here  the  "Frosty  Sons  of  Thun- 
der” did  a smart  job  on  some  over-confident  "foreigners.”  Five  or  six  miles 
from  Salisbury  a group  of  Pike  Boys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grantsville, 
Maryland,  got  their  heads  together  one  evening.  Most  of  them  were  bullies 
and  champions  in  their  own  rights.  They  were  of  English  and  Irish  ex- 
traction and  they  did  not  have  too  much  love  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
These  Pike  boys  were  the  teamsters  who  drew  the  heavy  Conestoga  wagons 
across  the  mountains  on  the  National  Pike.  They  agreed  that  when  the 
next  Mustering  Day  came  around,  they  would  go  over  to  Salisbury,  and  that 
when  the  Hutzells  and  the  Hinebaughs  started  to  mix  things  up  in  their 
feudin’  they  would  take  a hand  in  the  game  and  "do  the  damned  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  all  around.” 

Their  scheme  and  preparations  leaked  out,  getting  to  the  ears  of  the 
Hutzells.  After  taking  counsel  of  one  another  they  dispatched  one  of  their 
number  to  inform  their  feuding  rivals,  the  Hinebaughs,  beyond  Negro 
Mountain.  They  were  told  how  the  Maryland  Pike  boys  proposed  to  run 
things  on  the  next  Mustering  Day.  An  understanding  was  soon  reached 
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between  them.  They  would  drop  their  differences  and  bury  the  hatchet 
long  enough  to  knock  the  heads  together  of  the  boys  across  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  It  was  further  agreed  that  if  the  Maryland  Pike  Boys  made  an 
attack  on  any  one  of  either  party,  they  would  make  it  a common  cause. 

The  great  day  arrived.  Several  wagon  loads  of  Pike  boys  and  their 
friends  came  to  Salisbury.  The  Hutzslls  and  the  Hinebaughs,  with  their 
supporters,  were  already  on  hand.  Each  group  kept  intact.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  except  a few  who  were  in  on  the  secret,  the  early  part  of  the  day 
passed  quietly.  This  was  not  what  the  Pike  boys  had  anticipated.  There 
being  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  hostility  between  the  Hutzells  and  the 
Hinebaughs,  one  of  the  Marylanders  at  last  rashly  picked  a quarrel  with  one 
of  "The  Frosty  Sons,”  and  this  was  the  spark  that  set  off  the  explosion.  As 
the  Hutzell-Hinebaugh  platoon  rushed  in  to  take  the  part  of  their  men  the 
Maryland  Pike  boys  did  the  same.  Instead  of  being  an  orderly  boxing 
match  it  immediately  turned  into  one  of  riotous  confusion,  with  much  yell- 
ing, the  stirring  up  of  dust  clouds  as  though  a cavalry  galloped  over  the 
battlefield.  The  fight  started  near  a tavern.  It  is  related  that  when  Uncle 
Jake  Hinebaugh,  who  we  believe,  was  the  last  survivor  of  this  fight,  who 
then  was  quite  a young  bouncer,  saw  what  was  taking  place  he  was  sitting 
on  the  porch  of  the  tavern.  It  was  densely  crowded.  In  his  efforts  to  reach 
and  aid  his  clan  he  took  the  porch  railing  with  him  and  many  of  the  spec- 
tators fell  in  heaps  on  the  ground. 

The  Pike  boys  being  thus  "double-teamed”  were  speedily  vanquished. 
They  were  put  to  flight  with  bloody  faces,  and  not  a few  of  them  with 
broken  heads  and  arms,  the  injuries  of  some  being  so  severe  that  months 
elapsed  before  they  recovered.  The  results  of  this  fighting  went  to  great 
extremes.  The  antagonists  were  from  different  states.  It  was  border  war- 
fare where  the  honor  of  state  rather  than  that  of  a community  was  at  stake, 
and  where  there  existed  deep  seated  feelings  because  of  boundary  disputes. 
It  reflected  the  intense  state  consciousness  of  the  people  in  those  days.  It 
perhaps  was  the  last  time  Marylanders  and  Pennsylvanians  engaged  in  that 
kind  of  fighting.  Such  is  the  change  in  taste  between  the  society  that  ap- 
proved of  the  honored  battlefield  of  "The  Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder”  and  that 
of  today  whose  organized  sadism  has  become  the  most  lucrative  of  all  box 
office  attractions  either  in  the  book  publishers  mart  or  the  pugilists  arena. 


Material  for  this  story  was  taken  from  Welfley’s  History  and  his  scrapbooks,  the 
latter  comprised  of  newspaper  clippings  from  Somerset  papers  during  the  1890’s. 
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THE  HILLS  OF  HOME 

(SOMERSET  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA) 

By 

Marion  Doyle 

When  my  shade  returns  from  its  chrysalis 
Of  centuries  to  these  loved  hills 
And  finds  them  not  at  all  like  this , 

But  victim  of  winds’  and  waters’  wills — 

Leveled  again  to  a humdrum  plain , 

It  shall  fade  with  grief , though  it  grieve  in  vain 
For  the  domes  and  cones  and  quaint  triangles 
Where  gold  deer  graze  and  the  wild  grape  dangles; 
Where  dogwood  hangs  suspended  in 
May’s  air , translucent  as  the  fin 
Of  a polka-dotted  trout  that  lies , 

With  coral  flesh  and  agate  eyes, 

In  the  lyric  stream  that  laves  their  feet; 

Where  wild  azaleas,  honey-sweet, 

Snatch  away  the  breath  and  wits 
And  break  one’s  sophistry  to  bits  . . . 

Y es,  my  grieving  ghost  shall  fret  and  fade, 

Missing  the  candled  pine  trees’  shade, 

T he  oak  and  maple,  birch  and  spruce; 

And  faintly  crying,  f What’s  the  use}’ 

Shall  disappear  for  another  eon 
Till  earth,  grown  satiate  with  sleep, 

Turns  once  again,  with  a sigh  so  deep 
It  heaves  up  the  lawned  monotony 
To  lovely  hill- geometry. 


He  who  was  born  among  scalloped  hills 
Is  a lover  of  sunset  and  moonrise  thrills, 
And  never  could  be  content  with  one 
Vrairie  moonrise  or  setting  sun. 


A Tableland  Scene  Against  the  Western  Sun 


THROUGH  THE  COURTESY  OF  A.  AUBREY  BODINE 


COVERED  BRIDGES 

By 

Marion  Doyle 
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Here  in  these  quaint  old  spans  reside 
The  essence  of  the  countryside'. 

Here  in  each  weather- silvered  rafter 
Linger  the  ghosts  of  long-lost  laughter 
And  vows  of  lovers  who  kept  their  trysts 
In  evenings  made  of  amethysts; 

Of  small  boy  boast , and  freckled  shout 
At  the  rainbow-lunge  of  a speckled  trout ; 

T he  whine  of  the  line  and  the  rhyme  of  the  reel; 
The  creaking  of  harness  and  wagon-wheel; 

The  footfalls  of  cattle , the  mellotv  spell 
Cast  by  the  leader’s  tinkling  bell; 

Of  the  hyla  chorus;  the  sheep  dog’s  bark; 

The  song  of  the  wren  and  the  meadow  lark; 

The  scythe’s  soft  whisper  and  voice  of  the  stream 
Like  a lullaby  learned  in  a childhood  dream  . . . 

Let  them  stand  on  their  curving  grass- grown  lanes , 
O you  builders  of  roads-with- growing-pains; 
Fashion  your  new  roads  straight  and  wide 
Over  concrete  spans  for  the  seven-league  stride 
Of  monstrous  motors — No  need  to  raze 
These  homes  of  the  echoes  of  calmer  days. 

Appearing  in:  American  Heritage 
Ideals 

Louis  Allis  Messenger 


Marion  Doyle  has  enjoyed  national  recognition  for  many  years.  All  the  leading 
magazines  of  poetry  together  with  the  best  news  stand  magazines  and  newspapers 
from  time  to  time  have  published  her  lyrics,  each  reflecting  a delicacy  of  mood  that 
is  rare  nowadays. 
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Barkley  Lumber  and  Builders  Supply  Co. 

Phone: 

Confluence  4961 

Listonburg,  Pennsylvania 

A new  business  in  an  interesting  old  village.  Are  you  planning  to  build 

a home  in  the  Tablelands?  Come  and  see  us! 

W.  A.  Merrill  Sons  and  Company 

INCORPORATED 

COAL  AND  COKE 

Ponfeigh  Smokeless  Coal  since  1898 

Garrett,  Pennsylvania 


LAUB,  COLLINS  & TROLL 

East  Garrett  Street  and  B & O Railroad 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

Phone:  4243 

Clearing,  Excavating,  Grading,  Trenching,  Roads,  Streets, 
Dams,  Lakes  and  Sub-Divisions 

Construction,  Equipment  Service  and  Rentals 

"The  Most  For  Your  Dollar” 
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The  Itinerant  Perikomian 

(THE  RAMBLING  REPORTER) 


VAUSE  WEBB  MARSHALL,  born  May  12,  1880,  has  lived  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Williamsport,  West  Virginia,  (Grant  County) . 
Here  at  the  headwaters  of  Patterson  Creek  he  lives  with  his  helpful  wife  in 
a primitive  log  cabin.  Vause  is  a book  collector.  For  many  years  he  has 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a top  authority  on  rare  and  early  Americana. 
Famous  and  important  people  have  beat  a path  to  his  door  such  as  Albert 
Einstein,  Henry  Ford,  Howard  Chandler  Christie  and  scores  of  historians 
and  writers.  He  has  customers  of  long  standing  in  most  every  state  of  the 
Union  and  some  foreign  countries.  For  many  years  he  conducted  a general 
store  in  this  story-book  hamlet  tucked  away  by  the  fount  of  a scenic  water- 
course. In  order  to  obtain  groceries  some  of  his  customers  would  resort  to 
barter.  Among  the  items  accepted  were  some  old  books.  These  he  placed 
in  one  of  his  show  cases.  One  day  an  agent  for  the  Macmillan  Publishing 
House  of  New  York  strolled  into  the  store  and  offered  a big  price  for  the 
books  in  the  showcase.  Concluding  it  were  more  profitable  to  sell  books 
than  shoe  pegs,  gingham  dresses  and  molasses  he  sold  out  his  stock  and 
opened  The  Mountain  Book  Shop  on  the  same  premises.  For  years  people 
have  been  coming  here  to  browse  for  many  hours.  They  would  frequently 
find  an  item  they  had  been  in  search  of  and  willingly  pay  the  price  of  a 
treasure.  One  of  his  wealthy  clients  offered  to  settle  him  in  a beautiful 
home  in  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  but  he  prefers  to  live  independently  in 
his  simple  mountain  home  where  there  are  no  landlords,  no  overhead  and 
a few  taxes. 

Vause  says,  "There  are  a lot  of  wonderful  things  to  live  for  in  life  apart 
from  profit  and  loss.  I can’t  say  exactly  what  these  things  are,  there  are  so 
many  of  them.  One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  is  independence.  To  me 
this  is  the  principal  value  in  our  cluttered  world.  This  is  only  possible  by 
living  simply.”  Vause  attended  the  local  country  school  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Prince  of  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  was  his  teacher  in 
his  formative  years.  She  wrote  a book  entitled,  "Venus  McFarland,”  that 
gave  him  a clue  that  shaped  his  career.  The  book  is  concerned  with  the 
early  period  of  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia. 

If  some  of  our  less-restive  tourists  want  a rewarding  day  in  the  West 
Virginia  hills  they  can  find  it  by  turning  off  Route  50  at  Burlington,  West 
Virginia,  or  Route  42  at  Scherr.  The  former  road  will  take  one  twelve 
miles  up  the  sparsely  inhabited  Patterson  Creek  Valley,  the  latter  road 
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through  Greenland  Gap  by  a rushing  mountain  stream.  If  one  makes  the 
wrong  turn  it  takes  but  a few  minutes  to  inquire  of  a mountain  neighbor 
the  way  to  Vause  Webb  and  Viola  Hayden  Marshall.  Don’t  forget  your 
camera. 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  HISTORICAL  TOUR— Conducted  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Summer  Sessions  on  Saturday,  July  18,  1953. 

The  Tour  was  from  Pittsburgh  to  Waterford  via  Meadville  and  Cam- 
bridge Springs.  It  is  in  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  Washington’s 
journey  of  175  3 to  the  Upper  French  Creek  Valley. 

Historic  Site  Markers 

The  State  Roads  Commission  will  resume  the  program  of  marking 
historic  spots  throughout  the  State  by  means  of  metal  markers,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Russell  McCain,  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Dis- 
cussions between  former  Senator  Radcliffe  and  other  officials  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  and  Governor  McKeldin  and  Mr.  McCain  dur- 
ing the  last  several  months  have  resulted  in  the  decision  by  the  State  to 
continue  and  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  work  done  during  the  193 0’s  by  the 
late  J.  Alexis  Shriver. 

Mr.  John  H.  Scarff  has  accepted  appointment  as  the  representative  of 
the  Society  to  restore  missing  markers,  repair  and  renew  present  markers, 
and  erect  a limited  number  of  new  ones.  The  Society  will  act  as  agent  for 
the  State  in  selecting  sites  and  approving  texts  of  markers,  while  the  Roads 
Commission  will  control  precise  locations  and  take  care  of  repair  and  erec- 
tion of  markers  upon  advice  of  the  Society. 

The  files  of  historical  data  gathered  by  Mr.  Shriver  were  turned  over  to 
the  Society  some  years  ago.  These,  together  with  the  unusual  resources  of 
the  Society’s  collections,  will  be  accessible  to  Mr.  Scarff,  director  of  the 
work,  whose  office  will  be  in  the  Society’s  building.  Mr.  Radcliffe  on  be- 
half of  the  Society  has  expressed  his  deep  satisfaction  in  having  a fresh  start 
made  in  this  important  work.  Both  State  authorities  and  officials  of  the 
Society  have  received  numerous  requests  that  attention  be  given  to  existing 
markers  and  to  the  erection  of  new  ones.  The  program  will  be  started 
immediately. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  MAPLE  FESTIVAL,  Meyersdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania— C.  J.  Reich,  President  of  the  Meyersdale  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  announced  that  Herman  E.  Basehore  will  be  chairman  of  the  1954 
Somerset  County  Maple  Festival,  an  event  sponsored  annually  by  the  or- 
ganization. The  dates  are  April  2,  3,  and  4,  1954. 
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A co-publisher  and  managing  editor  of  the  Meyersdale  Republican, 
Mr.  Basehore  has  been  active  in  the  Maple  Festival  ever  since  it  was  started 
in  1948.  He  has  served  as  director  of  publicity  for  six  years,  and  was  co- 
chairman  for  the  1951  festival. 

For  many  years  the  rich  coal  beds  underlying  mountainous  Somerset 
County  provided  the  principal  employment  for  the  people  of  Meyersdale, 
Pennsylvania,  some  mines  employing  as  many  as  500  men.  Now  many  of 
the  large  ones  are  nearly  worked  out  and  employment  is  declining. 

To  replace  these  disappearing  jobs,  the  citizens  of  Meyersdale  have  em- 
barked upon  a long-range  plan  for  industrial  development.  Through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  they  created  the  Meyersdale  Development  Associa- 
tion. Bonds  were  bought  by  the  citizens  to  provide  the  funds  to  attract 
industry  and  to  construct  buildings,  where  necessary. 

One  of  the  first  industries  attracted  by  this  campaign  was  a sawmill  and 
lumber  yard  which  moved  in  to  work  with  the  hardwoods  abundant  on  the 


COURTESY  OF  BOWEN  STUDIOS,  SOMERSET,  PA. 


Mt.  Davis  Road  in  Winter”  (near  Springs,  Pennsylvania).  Picture  by  Bowen  Studios 
taken  from  Painting  by  Tom  Schenk,  owned  by  Dr.  Darrell  W.  Davis  of  Somerset,  Pa.  It 
was  painted  in  1952.  Ford  Motor  Company  has  commissioned  this  prominent  American 
artist  to  paint  numerous  pictures  during  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Schenk  was  selected  to 
do  the  cover  for  the  50th  Anniversary  issue  of  "The  Ford  Times”  and  also  illustrated  its 
featured  article. 
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mountain  slopes.  This  company  has  prospered  and  now  a furniture  com- 
pany is  considering  the  location  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  finished 
hardwood  for  its  furniture. 

Next,  the  Stock  Shirt  Company  in  another  section  of  the  country  was 
induced  to  locate  a branch  there  because  of  the  abundance  of  women  work- 
ers who  are  skilled  at  sewing.  This  company  now  employs  165.  To 
provide  a place  for  the  shirt  factory,  the  association  erected  a building,  paid 
for  it  out  of  the  money  raised  through  the  bonds  and  has  already  paid  off 
half  these  bonds  out  of  the  rentals  from  the  shirt  plant. 

The  association  then  heard  of  the  Champion  Pipe  Products  Company, 
a manufacturer  of  pipe  nipples  which  was  looking  for  a new  location.  It 
has  now  located  in  Meyersdale,  and  already  is  expanding  its  employment. 

Latest  achievement  of  the  community  was  the  dedication  and  opening 
of  a 57-bed  $600,000.00  Community  Hospital.  Planned  for  the  very  near 
future  is  a 3 9 -room  junior-senior  high  school  building  for  the  Meyersdale 
Joint  School  District.  A Municipal  Water  Authority  was  recently  estab- 
lished, and  the  Development  Association  is  currently  striving  to  bring  to 
the  area  a new  industry  to  employ  male  labor. 

Somerset  is  the  second  county  in  the  nation  in  maple  syrup  products, 
and  to  help  publicize  this  industry,  the  citizens  of  Meyersdale  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Somerset  County  Maple  Festival,  now  in  its  sixth  year  and  al- 
ready attracting  thousands  of  people  to  its  pageant,  its  parade  and  its  tours 
of  the  old  maple  sugar  camps. 

Meyersdale  is  only  one  of  the  energetic  Pennsylvania  communities 
which  are  helping  themselves  to  greater  prosperity  and  greater  security  by 
organized  industrial  development  work.  If  your  community  does  not  have 
such  a campaign  in  action,  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  organize  it. 

THREE  SOCIETIES"' — There  are  three  societies  composed  of  men 
who  had  ancestors  living  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

I.  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  organized  in  1783  by 
Washington  and  his  associate  officers  in  order  to  foster  friendly  relations 
between  all  classes;  promote  and  cherish  union  and  honor  between  the  re- 
spective states,  and  unite  them  under  a constitution  which  would  forever 
safeguard  American  Institutions.  In  order  to  insure  a loyal  and  efficient 
organization  through  which  an  army  of  defense  might  easily  be  mobilized 


* Reproduced  by  special  permission  from  Reports  and  Proceedings,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, in  the  State  of  New  York,  June  14,  1950,  to  December  4,  1952,  Fraunces  Tavern, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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in  case  of  necessity,  the  membership  in  this  society  was  restricted  to  officers 
who  had  held  commissions  in  the  Continental  Army.  This  Society  is  per- 
petuated through  a continuous  line  of  descent  passing  from  eldest  to  eldest 
son. 

II.  Convinced  that  organized  patriotic  efforts  should  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  cur  country,  and  believing  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  provision 
therefor  through  a change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
members  of  that  Society  in  1875,  took  steps  which  brought  about  the 
organization,  February  22,  1876,  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  membership  therein  being  restricted  to  men  who  had  at  least 
one  ancestor,  who  was  Actively  engaged  in  important  constructive  service 
in  behalf  of  American  Independence,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

III.  In  18  89  a society  was  organized  to  include  what  their  constitution 
provided  for  in  the  cognomen  of  "recognized  patriots,”  which  included  per- 
sons whose  only  claim  for  consideration  was  that  an  ancestor,  sometime 
during  the  Revolutionary  period,  served  as  a Selectman,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Treasurer,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  signed  the  Association  Test,  took  the  Oath 
of  Fidelity,  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  served  as  a Coroner’s  Jury,  and 
many  things  of  similar  character.  This  Society  adopted  the  name  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

FROM  CLIFF  TO  CAVE— Week-ends  one  sees  the  city  cliff-dweller 
slide  into  his  car,  squeezing  through  the  bottle  neck  of  traffic,  and  by  means 
of  the  spinning  wheel  arrive,  even  though  momentarily,  to  a place  of 
hoped-for  enchantment.  The  American  ccuntry-side  is  now  an  unending 
arcade  of  neon- lighted  invitations  to  peak  at  everything  from  a stalacite 
within  a cave  to  a snowflake  on  the  highest  peak. 

On  one  such  week-end  recently  I saw  cliff  dwellers  from  thirty  odd 
different  cities  dressed  in  over -alls,  wearing  miners  hats  with  carbide  lamps, 
carrying  rope  and  other  paraphernalia,  inching  their  way  over  rough  moun- 
tain terrain  to  a hole  in  the  ground.  Their  mood  of  adventure  more  than 
compensated  for  the  disagreeable  weather  and  strenuous  hike.  These  were 
but  the  prelude  of  greater  hazards  and  discomforts.  This  particular  hole  in 
the  ground  was  the  passage-way  of  a stream  that  for  almost  a mile  bored  its 
course  under  a mountain.  The  question  that  popped  front-wise  was  one  of 
a whimsical  nature.  Why  do  certain  people  living  in  city-cliffs,  to  find 
enchantment,  squeeze  through  traffic  in  cars  in  order  to  arrive  at  a place 
where  they  can  crawl  through  caves? 

One  of  the  answers  is  that  healthy  adults — and  these  spelunkers  are 
saturated  with  exuberance,  convivial  and  con-cavial,  like  to  recapture  the 
curious  and  fanciful  of  childhood.  As  grown-up  children  let  any  enthusiast 
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come  along  with  a chart  and  plan  for  a journey  to  a fanciful  place,  and  we 
find  ourselves  submitting  to  the  pain  of  stumped  toes,  bruised  flesh  and 
scraped  shins. 

Then  there  is  the  fair  probability  of  doing  something  so  unique  that  one 
can  brag  about  it  for  weeks  and  weeks.  The  incidents  associated  with  cav- 
ing are  so  different  from  the  routine  and  humdrum  that  even  our  most 
phlegmatic  neighbors  back  home  become  dreamy-eyed  with  our  spell-bind- 
ing yarns. 

These  are  but  a small  sample  of  the  numerous  motives  that  prompt  the 
cliff-dweller  to  become  a cave  crawler.  All  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  seekers.  Life  becomes  increasingly  interesting  when  in  search  of 
something.  Caves  offer  a peculiar  challenge  to  the  instinct  of  search.  They 
impress  all  who  enter  that  somewhere  within  is  something  hidden  that  will 
be  discovered. 

The  Old  Timers  Reunion  at  Davis,  West  Virginia,  this  year,  from 
September  4th  to  7th,  will  break  all  previous  records  in  attendance.  These 
are  veteran  members  of  the  National  Speleological  Society.  Reference  was 
made  to  this  group  in  the  Spring  issue  of  Tableland  Trails  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Davis,  West  Virginia.  As  previously,  headquarters  are 
the  Worden  Hotel  whose  genial  hostess  is  our  friend  Kitsy  Cleaver.  This 
year,  according  to  "Robbie”  a new  cave  stunt  is  being  programmed  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  6th.  On  the  previous  evening  a Square  Dance 
will  be  held.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  events  of 
the  Spelunkers.  Years  before  even  the  idea  of  such  a Society  was  formed, 
George  Dare  of  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia,  now  of  Charleston,  got  the  no- 
tion that  the  West  Virginia  hills  had  many  fascinating  secrets.  He  soon 
convinced  a number  of  friends.  And  what  wonderful  camping  out  parties 
George  Dare  and  his  gang  had  then  and  still  do.  George  is  still,  with  his 
wife,  very  active  in  the  Society.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  on 
more  mountain  tops  in  West  Virginia  than  any  other  person.  He  together 
with  'Casey’  Schugt  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  G.  Alexander  Robertson  and 
Mary  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  have  been  the  self-appointed  committee  for 
the  Old  Timers  Reunion. 

'Robbie’,  George,  and  Casey  make  it  possible  for  many  cliff  dwellers  to 
become  cave  crawlers  in  the  West  Virginia  hills.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
Trail  to  wholesome  fun  in  the  great  outdoors  write  to  the  Tableland 
Trails  Editor.  He  likes  to  talk  about  the  Spelunkers  as  they  are  outstand- 
ing folks  who  get  an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  in  achieving  something 
worth  while. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  met  June  27th  at 
State  Teachers  College,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia.  Among  those  taking  part 
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were  John  Rittenhouse,  Mrs.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Edna  Wright,  Mrs.  Ann 
Connely,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Henderson  and  Dorothy  McCord.  These  folk  singers 
live  in  the  Marion  County  area.  At  Luncheon  Dr.  William  D.  Barnes, 
Professor  of  History  at  University  of  West  Virginia  delighted  the  guests 
with  a rapid,  well  prepared  commentary  on  the  life  and  literature  of 
Ambrose  Bierce.  He  told  three  of  Bierce’s  stories  recounting  incidents 
during  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Walter  Barnes,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
of  New  York  University,  now  living  in  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  is 
President.  Dr.  Ruth  Ann  Musick  of  the  Faculty  of  Fairmont  State  Teachers 
College  is  Executive  Director. 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOLK  FESTIVAL 
was  held  at  Glenville  State  Teachers  College,  Glenville,  West  Virginia,  on 
Thursday,  July  2nd.  Dr.  Patrick  Gainer,  Professor  of  English  at  University 
of  West  Virginia  is  Founder  and  Director.  Dr.  Gainer  is  a member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Summer  School  at  Glenville,  his  Alma  Mater.  He  is  a native 
of  Gilmer  County.  For  many  years  he  has  visited  among  his  own  people 
and  those  of  adjacent  counties.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  authentic  folk- 
art  and  his  constant  friendly  interest  in  these  people  who  have  maintained  the 
folk  traditions  of  their  ancestors  have  caused  them  to  respond  not  only  for 
him  but  also  willingly  come  to  Glenville  and  perform  to  the  delight  of 
hundreds  of  people.  Dr.  Gainer  is  both  a student  and  artist  of  West  Virginia 
folklore.  He  is  rendering  an  invaluable  service  by  teaching  his  large, 
popular  classes  how  to  discriminate  between  the  authentic  and  unspoiled 
West  Virginia  folk  music  and  its  degenerate  hill-billy  form.  The  true 
culture  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Dr.  Gainer  has  been  making  tape-record- 
ings in  this  area. 

On  introducing  the  program  that  evening  he  spoke  to  a packed  audi- 
torium of  enthusiastic  folks  from  every  part  of  the  mountain  state.  The 
theme  of  his  short  address  was  eloquently  illustrated  in  the  program  that 
followed.  The  culture  that  Dr.  Gainer  referred  to  was  the  tuneful  and 
rhythmic  expression  of  a simple  people  at  their  simple  but  arduous  work  in 
the  home  and  field.  For  them  to  derive  pleasure  from  life  it  was  necessary 
to  sing  and  dance  and  play  while  working.  The  long  day  was  one  of  work. 
There  was  no  forty  hour  week.  And  now  that  most  Americans  have  the 
leisure  to  cultivate  their  art — they  have  become  passive  and  inarticulate  by 
listening  to  cheap  imitations  of  the  real  coming  from  boxes. 

The  Program 

1.  Uncle  Pat  Cogar,  Fiddler.  90  years  old.  He  was  greeted  with  loud 
and  long  applause.  Turning  to  Dr.  Gainer  Uncle  Pat  said  "How  can  a feller 
play  with  all  that  noise  going  on  all  around.”  He  played  "Sourwood  Moun- 
tain,” "Sugar  and  the  Gourd”  and  "Marching  Through  Georgia.” 
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For  three  years  "Granny”  Perkins  delighted  the  audiences  at  the  West  Virginia  Folk 
Festival  with  her  fiddle  playing.  "Granny”  was  eighty-nine  wrhen  she  died  in  her 
ancient  home  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Calhoun  County,  West  Virginia. 


2.  Aunt  Matty  Long  (Mrs.  Martha  Dobbins  Long),  age  88.  The  first 
thing  Aunt  Matty  did  was  to  sit  at  the  spinning  wheel  and  make  yarn  out  of 
a card  of  wool.  While  doing  this  she  told  some  yarns.  But  they  were  true 
yarns  such  as  the  one  about  "The  Ghost  With  the  Crying  Face.”  This  ghost 
was  once  seen  by  one  of  her  first  cousins.  And  like  any  person  who  saw  the 
ghost  this  cousin  lost  consciousness.  But  when  he  came  to  the  following 
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morning  he  stormed  and  raved  and  tore  his  house  down.  When  he  saw  what 
he  did — he  rebuilt  his  house,  not  where  it  had  been,  but  down  the  Birch  River. 
Aunt  Matty  sang  Sweet  William  after  which  she  recited  a poem  she  wrote 
in  1893  entitled  Women  Have  a Right  to  Vote.”  After  hearing  the  poem 
no  one  would  likely  disagree  with  her. 

3.  The  Fiddler  and  his  Beater  of  the  Strings.  While  Andrew  Burnside 
played  Bob  Oakes  and  Hell  Up  Coal  Holler,”  his  partner,  Gilbert  Massy 
beat  the  fiddle  strings  on  the  neck  in  such  wise  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
fingering  of  Andrew,  complementing  the  melody  with  a tapped-out  rhythm 
in  perfect  accord.  This  was  followed  by  Andrew'  singing  Hangman  Loose 
Your  Rope.” 

4.  Homer  Samson  (a  name  that  reminds  us  of  Homer  of  the  "Iliad  and 
Samson  of  the  Bible)  sang  a Ballad  knowm  locally  as  "The  House  Carpenter’s 
Wife.” 

5.  Dr.  Gainer  then  illustrated  the  difference  between  a Rebec  and  a Dul- 
cimer. He  had  both  kinds  of  instruments  on  the  platform.  He  told  of  how 
the  Rebec  came  into  Europe  from  the  Orient.  It  is  a three-stringed  instrument. 
The  Dulcimer,  a forty-stringed  instrument  derivative  of  the  harp  and  fore- 
runner of  the  piano  is  exceedingly  rare.  Dr.  Gainer  knows  of  only  two  of 
these  instruments  in  ^Test  Virginia.  After  he  had  played  a tune  on  the  Rebec 
he  introduced  Keith  Simons  who,  on  his  own  Dulcimer,  played  "The  Devil’s 
Quick  Step  and  Soldiers  Joy.  He  closed  by  singing  an  ancient  communion 
hymn,  accompanying  himself  on  the  Dulcimer. 

6.  Ed.  Evans,  Fiddler,  played  "Mississippi  Sawyer”  and  "The  Girl  I Left 
Behind  Me.” 

7.  The  Shape-note  Choir,  comprised  of  fourteen  singers,  seven  men  and 
seven  women.  They  sang  four  part  religious  folk-songs  using  the  sight 
reading  method  invented  in  the  southern  states,  and  still  widely  used  in  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama  and  Tennessee,  known  as  Shape-note  method.  Singing 
Schools,  then  as  now,  are  conducted  by  Singing  Masters  who  teach  the  singers 
the  Do  Re  Mi  system  by  the  shape  of  the  notes.  The  ensemble  produced 
tones  of  graceful  and  strong  bodies  which  carried  the  words  wfith  spirit. 

8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locker  sang  "A  Wayfaring  Pilgrim.”  This  old  couple 
were  w^ell  up  in  their  eighties.  They  enjoy  singing  and  were  whiling  to  sing 
every  song  they  remembered,  and  that  is  quite  a lot.  They  learned  all  their 
songs  through  oral  tradition  as  they  have  no  knowledge  of  printed  music. 

9.  French  Carpenter,  Fiddler.  He  is  a grandson  of  Sully,  also  a fiddler, 
w'ho  composed  the  fiddle  tune  "Camp  Chase”  in  commemoration  of  his  re- 
lease from  that  prison  in  the  Civil  War.  French  also  played  "Cripple  Creek” 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Starcher  and  his  banjo. 

10.  Dr.  Gainer  sang  an  old  song  he  learned  years  ago  from  Frank  Kennedy 
entitled  "A  Few  More  Years.”  For  encores  he  sang  "The  Devil’s  Woman” 
and  "Ground-Hog.” 

11.  The  last  of  the  fiddlers  on  the  program  w'as  Emory'  Bailey  w'ho  played 
"Leather  Britches”  and  "Battle  of  Bull  Run.”  Emory  also  entertained  the 
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Mr.  Henry  B.  Bryant  learned  to  make  the  "dulcimer”  through  a tradition  that  came 
down  in  his  family  for  many  generatioins.  He  still  plays  this  old  folk  instrument  with  a 
great  deal  of  skill. 

This  instrument,  which  has  only  three  strings,  is  actually  the  ancient  rebec,  an  instru- 
ment of  oriental  origin  which  was  probably  brought  to  England  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  and  thence  to  America  with  the  earliest  settlers.  It  used  to  be  a favorite 
instrument  of  the  hill  folk,  but  it  is  very  rare  now. 

Mr.  Bryant  lives  near  Summersville,  Nicholas  County. 
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audience  by  what  he  calls  "Back-Stepping.”  His  dance  was  accompanied  by 
French  Carpenter  and  Starcher. 

12.  A group  of  young  people  in  period  costume  sang  as  they  danced  in 
what  are  called  singing  games.  Those  selected  were  "Four-Leaf  Clover”  and 
"'Crack  Corn.” 

13.  Closing  remarks  by  Dr.  Gainer. 

14.  Square  Dance.  This  was  performed  by  another  group  of  young  people, 
also  in  period  costume.  The  Caller,  the  Musicians,  the  Dancers,  the  Square 
Dance  pattern  were  unusually  expert. 

Sixty  persons  performed.  They  had  come  from  Raleigh,  Wirt,  Cal- 
houn, Braxton,  Upshur,  Nicholas,  Gilmer  and  Clay  counties. 

In  the  morning  and  afternoon  there  was  a fine  exhibit  of  folk  handcraft 
in  the  Art  Room  of  the  College. 

The  Festival  next  season  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  1st.  The 
Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  recommends  this  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing folk  festivals  in  the  East,  and  strongly  urges  his  subscribers  to  attend. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN’S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  the  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Brumfield,  Pastor,  was  dedicated  Sunday,  April  26,  19  53,  by  the  Most 
Rev.  John  J.  Swint,  Bishop  of  Wheeling.  This  new  church  is  located 
on  Route  7 at  the  eastern  end  of  Kingwcod,  West  Virginia.  German 
Catholics  are  known  to  have  settled  as  early  as  1 8 3 2 in  Preston  County, 
West  Virginia.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  when  the  first  Bishop  of 
Wheeling,  The  Most  Rev.  Richard  V.  Whelan,  visited  this  German  settle- 
ment that  arrangements  were  made  for  it  to  be  served  by  a priest.  From  this 
settlement  sprung  St.  Joseph’s  Parish  at  Howesville.  This  was  one  of  the 
earliest  parishes  in  West  Virginia.  Among  the  several  parishes  that  sprung 
from  this  mother  church  is  St.  Sebastian. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  report  how  this  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Sebastian  whose  feast  day  falls  on  January  20th.  Every  year  on  the  saint’s 
feast  day  Domenic  Marrara  of  Kingwood,  West  Virginia,  would  honor  him 
by  sending  an  offering  to  his  (Marrara’s)  father  in  Palizzi,  Italy.  St.  Sebastian 
is  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  church  and  community.  Mr.  Marrara’s  father  in 
turn  would  take  the  offering  to  the  church  where  it  was  blessed  by  the  priest 
in  commemoration  of  the  Saint.  The  Parish  of  St.  Joseph  thought  it  ap- 
propriate that  St.  Sebastian  would  also  be  honored  here,  having  been 
honored  and  remembered  by  the  family  of  Marrara  in  both  the  old  and  new 
world. 

Mr.  Marrara  donated  two  acres  of  ground  in  19  51.  April  1,  1952, 
Father  Brumfield  officiated  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremony.  It  was  built 
of  Briar  Hill  Sandstone,  imported  from  Ohio.  The  Architects  were  Vecellio 
and  Kreps  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  The  Contractor  was  C.  L.  Hawk, 
also  of  the  same  place. 
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Along  with  Mr.  Marrara  were  Lawrence  H.  and  James  W.  Borgman, 
the  Alonzo  Feltz  Estate,  J.  P.  Wright,  Bishop  John  J.  Swint  and  several 
hundred  members  and  friends  of  the  Parish  who  donated  sufficient  sums  to 
pay  for  about  half  the  cost. 

THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL  of  the  Borough  of  Somerset  will  be 
observed  by  a series  of  programs  extending  from  March  5 to  July  5,  1954. 
Judge  Thomas  F.  Lansberry  is  General  Chairman.  About  twenty  sub- 
committees are  already  busy  with  their  respective  functions.  This  mountain 
city  has  been  and  still  is  a place  of  outstanding  men  and  beautiful  women. 
Situated  by  the  highest  mountain  exit  on  the  Super  Highway,  and  where 
several  heavily  travelled  highways  converge,  Somerset  is  certain  of  a large 
and  steady  attendance  when  it  hopes  to  dramatize  its  colorful  history.  Some- 
one has  said  that  an  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a man.  The 
community  of  Somerset  symbolizes  in  her  public  buildings  and  private 
residences  the  lengthened  shadow  of  many  unforgettable  men  and  women 
since  the  days  of  Hormon  Husband.  The  town  was  laid  out  by  Husband, 
the  Quaker,  also  known  as  "Tuscape  Death.”  His  first  name  has  had 
various  spellings,  the  most  common  being  Harmon  and  Hermon.  If  one 
wants  to  be  certain  as  to  the  proper  spelling  a photostat  copy,  as  well  as  the 
original,  of  Husband’s  will  is  in  the  files  of  the  Somerset  County  Court 
House.  The  "o”  in  the  first  syllable  is  unmistakable.  The  Somerset 
Plat  prints  his  first  name  as  "Hermon.” 

The  original  copy  of  Husband’s  map  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  Somerset  Borough.  There  is  no  date  on  the  map.  It  was  made  prior  to 
1795,  the  year  of  Husband’s  death,  the  year  in  which  the  county  was 
formed,  the  year  that  closed  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  the  year  the 
Borough  of  Somerset  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat.  The  official  map  of 
the  Borough  was  made  by  Josiah  Espy,  County  Clerk,  in  1795,  for  Adam 
Schneider,  Proprietor  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Borough.  This  map  en- 
larged and  amended  to  some  extent  that  of  Husband’s. 

The  Borough  was  incorporated  in  1804.  Thirty- three  years  previously 
Hormon  Husband  arrived,  seeking  asylum  with  his  friend  Isaac  Cox.  A 
year  later  he  sent  for  his  family.  George  Browner  (Brunner)  arrived 
about  the  same  time.  He  had  a warrant  for  four  hundred  acres,  which 
included  the  village  site,  given  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  called  "Level  Glades.”  The  warrant  was  issued  September  17,  1774, 
and  the  survey  was  completed  October  12th  of  the  same  year.  Husband’s 
Warrant,  called  "Beaver  Dam,”  was  issued  July  28,  1773.  The  Carrie 
Hedrick  Seay  Memorial  Home  is  on  the  site  of  Husband’s  Warrant.  The 
original  Husband  house  is  now  the  Coffee  Spring  Farm  Motel.  Back  of  the 
house,  now  much  improved,  are  two  springs.  The  furthest  one  was  in  a 
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This  picture  is  a copy  of  an  original  first  belonging  to  Essie  McKelvey  and  dated 
4th  of  July,  1895.  It  belongs  to  David  Weimer  who  with  Mrs.  George  N.  Longridge 
gave  permission  to  use  it.  It  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of  Somerset 
County.  The  Belles  of  Somerset  are  costumed  to  represent  the  states  of  the  Union. 
Some  of  those  who  have  been  identified  are:  Bertha  Grove,  Mrs.  Charles  Uhl,  Bessie 
Knepper,  Mrs.  Gump  (Louise  Coffroth),  Mrs.  Weiss  (Bess  McGriff),  Essie  McKelvey, 
Marne  Jones  (Mrs.  Harry  Harron),  Ella  Huston,  Mabel  Brennison,  Mrs.  Mason  (Louise 
Coburn) . 


hollow.  It  was  here  that  Indian  squaws  came  for  spring  water,  mixing  in 
some  herbs  that  made  it  look  like  Coffee,  hence  the  name  "Coffee  Spring.” 

The  original  name  of  the  village  was  Brunnerstown.  Then  for  a brief 
time  it  was  called  Milford  Town.  But  in  1795,  when  the  county  was 
formed,  five  commissioners  representing  Governor  Mifflin  visited  the  new 
county  to  determine  which  community  should  become  the  county  seat.  The 
story  goes  that  the  people  of  Somerset  entertained  the  Governor’s  emissaries 
so  heartily  that  they  were  fully  convinced  there  was  no  need  to  examine 
the  claims  of  any  other  Borough.  Unlike  Garrett  County,  Maryland, 
where  a vote  was  taken  to  determine  the  location  of  the  County  Seat,  the 
people  of  Somerset  County  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  However,  history 
has  been  kind  to  Somerset  Borough. 

Proceeding  in  any  direction  from  the  center  of  town  on  which  stands, 
high  above  all  other  towers,  the  imposing  court  house  with  its  dome,  one 
will  observe  handsome  residences;  the  older  styles  to  be  found  at  the  hub 
of  the  Borough,  the  newer  ones  encircling  its  circumference  where  they  lie 
hard  by  the  farmlands.  Nowhere  can  one  find  a slum  or  tenement  district. 
Like  the  houses  and  barns  of  the  farms,  the  private  and  public  buildings  are 
kept  agleam  with  bright,  happy  paint.  Like  a woman  who  wears  well  her 
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rouge  and  powder,  so  the  facade  of  Somerset  keeps  its  face  clean  and  facing 
the  sun.  Even  its  street  lamps  have  bowls  of  bright,  perennial  flowers 
encircling  each  pole  several  feet  above  the  pavement. 

A bank  teller  in  the  Somerset  County  Trust  believes  that  for  over  fifty 
years  colonies  of  Martins  have  settled  on  Somerset  and  nearby  communities 
for  their  summer  residence,  coming  in  April  and  remaining  until  August. 
The  town  has  built  a bird  house,  the  replica  of  the  Court  House.  It  looks 
as  though  it  can  take  care  of  quite  a colony.  These  birds  feed  in  the  air. 
They  make  no  dirt  in  their  house  or  upon  the  pavement.  Sparrows  and 
starlings  that  have  become  a numerous  nuisance  in  so  many  places  are  not 
to  be  seen  here.  The  bird  resembles  a barn  swallow. 

THE  CUMBERLAND  CIVIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  S.  Lua 
Syckes,  Conductor,  presented  its  Spring  Concert  in  Allegany  High  School, 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  on  Tuesday,  May  19th.  The  Editor  attended. 
There  are  several  such  organizations  in  the  Tableland.  And  then  there 
are  a number  of  excellent  choral  societies.  A too  small  percentage  support 
these  concerts  as  patrons  and  audience.  The  percentage  is  less  today  than 
twenty  years  ago.  It  would  seem  necessary,  if  these  organizations  are  to 
survive,  to  merge  the  symphony  and  choral  societies  into  one  unit.  Their 
programs  would  complement  each  other.  They  could  expect  larger  audi- 
ences and  more  adequate  support. 

If  refined  music  hopes  to  recapture  the  American  public  it  must  again 
be  cultivated  and  supported  at  the  local  level.  Our  home-town  musicians 
are  the  strongest  bulwark  against  the  present  orgy  of  vulgarism  that  insinu- 
ates its  way  into  every  private  and  public  room  on  the  continent.  The  juke 
box  has  become  the  musical  joke  box,  the  musical  hoax,  that  has  reduced 
this  noblest  of  all  arts  to  the  status  of  a gutter-snipe  tabloid.  One  of  the 
terrifying  results  is  that  too  many  folks  no  longer  have  an  'ear’  for  real 
music.  The  cacaphonies  of  tin-pan  alley  have  done  more  to  destroy 
refined  feelings  and  sentiment  than  any  other  single  element  in  present  day 
America.  The  chief  product  of  the  jazz  age  is  the  jaded  soul. 

The  cultivation  of  refined  music  on  a local  level  is  one  of  our  most 
dependable  factors  in  the  conservation  of  human  resources.  It  is  apparent 
that  our  local  leaders,  the  clergy,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  others  with 
a cultural  background  can  do  much  if  they  will  assist  the  musician  in  this 
much  needed  revival.  Our  local  talent  needs  not  only  to  be  heard  in  their 
own  communities  but  provided  a season  of  concerts  in  a given  region. 
There  was  the  time  when  home  musicians  were,  for  the  most  part,  dull 
and  mediocre.  But  thanks  to  our  public  schools  and  private  music  schools 
most  every  community,  large  and  small,  has  one  or  more  good  musicians 
that  should  be  supported  in  terms  of  a wide  orbit  of  communities  within  a 
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given  region.  Such  a plan  would  eliminate  the  unnecessary  overhead  of 
New  York  impresarios  together  with  the  inflated  publicity  still  associated 
with  so-called  celebrities.  Not  all  nationally  advertised  products  can  pass 
censorship  any  more  than  local  products.  Would  that  an  ambitious  pro- 
moter would  come  along  to  form  a Tableland  Concerts  Association.  Let 
us  not  only  support  our  local  business  but  our  local  art. 

THE  GARRETT  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  held  its 
annual  dinner  meeting  at  the  William-James  Hotel,  Oakland,  Maryland, 
on  June  24th.  Fort}7  members  were  present.  Mr.  Jesse  Walker  was 
elected  as  President  to  succeed  Paul  B.  Naylor.  Mrs.  Willoughby  Chesley, 
the  Mother  of  the  Year  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  one  of  our  most  promi- 
nent summer  residents,  spoke  briefly  concerning  Maryland  historical  inter- 
ests. The  Society  is  busy  with  numerous  projects.  Through  Mr.  Naylor’s 
efforts  one  thousand  dollars  was  collected  for  the  purchase  of  a custom- 
built  Exhibition  Case  in  memory  of  Captain  Hoye.  Mr.  Lowell  Loomis 
drew  up  the  plans  and  supervised  its  construction.  The  wood-work  was 
done  by  C.  C.  Gnegy  of  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland.  The  case  is  in  the 
Historical  Room  of  the  Ruth  Enlow  Library.  Mr.  Robert  Garrett  of 
Baltimore  was  scheduled  to  address  the  members  but  was  prevented  by 
reason  of  being  confined  to  his  home  because  of  a broken  hip. 

THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  STRAWBERRY  FESTIVAL  was  held 
at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  on  June  4 and  5,  with  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
crowning  the  Strawberry  Queen.  This  college  town  (West  Virginia  Wes- 
leyan) is  one  of  the  oldest  communities  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  was 
settled  in  the  1760’s  by  the  Pringle  brothers.  On  Festival  occasions  its 
population  increases  in  multiples  of  ten.  It  is  an  inter-county  festival. 
The  counties  that  co-operate  are:  Barbour,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Randolph, 
Taylor  and  Upshur.  Prize  strawberries  produced  in  these  counties  were 
on  display  and  those  judged  best  were  awarded  cash  and  blue  ribbons. 
Herbert  P.  Stalnaker,  Chairman,  had  the  following  committeemen: W.  A. 
Hallam,  J.  M.  N.  Downs,  Dr.  F.  M.  Farnsworth,  Dr.  J.  E.  Judson,  R.  H. 
Carder,  Kyle  M.  Reger,  Russell  Westfall.  Miss  Dianna  Rae  Mainsel  of 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  was  the  195  3 Queen. 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  SPRUCE  LAKE  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  6,  195  3.  An  estimated  attendance  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
people  took  part.  From  the  various  newspaper  stories  one  concludes  that 
perhaps  this  was  the  largest  gathering  of  trout  fishermen  in  one  single  spot 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this  sport.  When  the  signal  shot  was  fired 
to  commence  fishing  there  was  a mad  scramble  of  excited  and  happy  fisher- 
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men,  men,  women  and  children,  stampeding  down  the  shore  like  a herd  of 
buffaloes.  They  presented  every  lure  in  the  book  and  many  never  seen 
before. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Woods  of  Pittsburgh,  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  participant, 
told  the  editor,  "'You  would  have  had  to  be  there  to  believe  that  so  many 
people  had  gone  crazy  over  trout  fishing.  It  appears  to  me  a healthy, 
ever  increasing  desire  of  the  American  people  for  the  simple  out-door  life. 
It  was  an  event  that  perhaps  the  like  has  never  been  seen  before  on  Spruce 
Mountain  (the  highest  mountain  in  the  Alleghenies)  and  perhaps  will 
never  be  seen  again.  When  the  shot  was  fired,  over  three  hundred  boats 
were  carried  from  the  hillside  to  this  twenty-seven  acre  lake.  They  were 
of  every  description.  Here  in  the  Tableland  and  but  a short  distance  from 
its  highest  peak,  thanks  to  West  Virginia,  we  have  another  sportsman’s 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Heston  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Woods  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  holding  proudly  their  string  of  hefty  trout 
taken  from  Spruce  Lake  on  Spruce  Mountain  in  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia, 
June  6,  1953. 
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paradise.”  Spruce  Lake  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  sections 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  If  such  a crowd  can  find  its  way  there,  given 
sufficient  incentive,  it  is  certain  large  gatherings  of  people  can  be  assured 
anywhere  else. 

MANOR  HILL  HOTEL  on  the  outskirts  of  Somerset,  Pennsylvania, 
is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  Tableland.  It  was  originally  the  D.  B. 
Zimmerman  Estate.  Manor  Hill  Hotel,  once  the  palatial  residence  of 
Zimmerman,  crowns  a hill  overlooking  the  beautiful  city  of  Somerset. 
Surrounding  this  hostelry  is  an  ample  grove  of  trees.  Within  are  guest 
rooms,  large  as  the  floor  space  of  most  modern  homes,  furnished  in  the 
grand  manner  and  equipped  with  every  convenience.  Golfing,  riding  and 
swimming  are  the  featured  recreations  that  go  with  the  privilege  of  being 
Howard  Merrill’s  guest.  Mr.  Merrill  says  that  Zimmerman  planted  trees 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  on  this  Estate.  If  you  are  planning  to  take 
in  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  Somerset  which  commences  in  March,  19  54, 
it  would  be  smart  to  place  your  reservation  with  Mr.  Merrill  now.  For 
rates  write  Howard  Merrill,  Manor  Hill  Hotel,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Garrett,  Pennsylvania,  cele- 
brated its  50th  Anniversary  with  Open  House  on  Saturday,  July  18th.  It 
was  also  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Presidency  of  W.  A.  Merrill  who  was 
elected  as  the  Bank’s  first  president  in  1903  and  has  served  as  such  to  this 
date.  He  is  the  father  of  Charles  and  Howard  Merrill,  prominent  business 
men  of  Somerset  County.  Garrett,  Pennsylvania,  was  named  in  honor  of 
Robert  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  It  was  founded  in  1871. 

Garrett,  Pennsylvania,  was  originally  a lumber  town.  Captain  Adams 
and  Ernest  Delp  were  among  the  pioneer  lumber  operators. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  social  events  of  recent  years  is  Homecoming 
Day  on  or  around  Labor  Day.  Some  people  call  it  Judy  Day.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Judy,  a Chicago  Publisher,  native  of  Garrett,  comes  back  to  his 
native  village  annually  and  plays  host  to  all  his  old  and  new  neighbors. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MINT  JULEP— William  Barksdale,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Mississippi  Development  Commission  will  be  able  to 
sample  a true  Mint  Julep  in  West  Virginia  where  this  famous  Southern 
drink  originated.  His  opportunity  will  come  at  a special  Mint  Julep  Party 
planned  during  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Travel  Officials,  of  which  he  is  Program  Chairman.  It  will  be  at  the  Green- 
brier Hotel  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  where  the  famous 
drink  was  actually  born.  Recently,  Andrew  Ruckman,  Executive  Director 
of  the  West  Virginia  Industrial  and  Publicity  Commission,  publicly  cor- 
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rected  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi  which  oddly  enough  presumed  to 
lay  claim  to  our  own  historic  drink  as  their  own.  Undoubtedly  the  West 
Virginia  hosts  of  Nato  will  substantiate  that  other  states  enjoy  Mint  Julep 
by  reason  of  the  historic  hospitality  of  the  Mountain  State. 


(From  UMVA  News  Topics,  August,  1953) 

Upper  Monongahela  Valley  Association,  Incorporated 

AT  NEW  CENTERVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA  (Somerset  County) 
on  Route  53  west  of  Somerset,  September  2 5 th  and  26th,  will  be  staged  a 
new  kind  of  Pageant.  It  is  entitled  "'The  Evolution  of  Harvesting.”  Every 
device  from  the  primitive  to  the  present  mode  of  harvesting  grain  will  be 
demonstrated  by  farmers  living  in  that  area.  This  Pageant  is  a dramatization 
of  the  history  of  manual  labor  and  machinery  in  the  harvesting  of  the  fields. 
It  has  caused  considerable  stir — and  Tableland  Trails  recommends  its  read- 
ers to  attend. 

THE  SHELDON  BARKMANS  are  pioneering  in  a business  that  has 
been  too  long  neglected  in  the  Tableland,  namely,  the  standardizing  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  products  and  promoting  them  under  a brand  name.  The 
story  is  so  well  known,  and  often  repeated,  that  promoters  from  Vermont 
would  come  to  Somerset  and  buy  up  all  the  syrup.  The  cutting  down  of 
maple  groves  has  reduced  the  yield  to  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  A few  farmers  have  been  persuaded  to  plant  new  groves.  In 
Colonial  times  the  famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  advocated  the  exclusive  use 
of  maple  sugar  and  made  a considerable  effort  in  trying  to  induce  sections  of 
the  country  to  be  given  over  entirely  to  forests  of  maple  trees  and  their 
products.  As  part  of  Somerset’s  scenic  charm  the  Maple  Groves  with  their 
carpet  of  grass,  should  be  kept  clean.  Many  of  them  are  ideally  suited  for 
family  reunions.  Somerset  County  Maple  Syrup  products  under  the  Bark- 
man  name  have  reached  buyers  in  every  state  of  the  union  and  several  for- 
eign countries.  Headquarters  are  at  140  West  Patriot  Street  in  Somerset. 
When  visiting  Somerset  it  will  pay  you  to  see  the  exhibit  of  maple  syrup 
products  at  the  Barkmans. 

PRESTON  COUNTY  BUCKWHEAT  FESTIVAL— Gold  pump- 
kins in  the  fields,  gold  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  frost  in  the  air  is  the  season 
for  Preston  County’s  Buckwheat  Festival.  This  will  be  its  twelfth  season. 
The  Festival  will  be  held  October  8th,  9th,  and  10th  in  Kingwood,  West 
Virginia.  Kingwood  is  the  County  Seat  of  Preston.  But  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  entire  county  the  Buckwheat  Festival  could  not  be  sustained 
on  its  present  high  level.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
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ment  of  Kingwood.  John  O.  Collins,  a native  son  of  Garrett  County,  has 
been  from  the  start  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  enterprise.  He  is 
President  of  the  Kingwood  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  The  officials  for 
the  195  3 Buckwheat  Festival  are  J.  Donald  Everly,  Chairman,  J.  O.  Col- 
lins, Vice  Chairman,  and  Eilene  Hersman,  Secretary.  The  Festival  pro- 
grams comprise  outstanding  parades  consisting  of  band  and  fire  fighting 
apparatus  units,  the  Crowning  of  the  Queen  and  King,  and  the  feast  of 
Buckwheat  cakes,  country  sausage,  and  maple  syrup.  Kingwood  is  located 
on  Route  7 about  half-way  between  Oakland,  Maryland,  and  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia.  Miss  Glenna  Wiles  of  Tunnellton,  West  Virginia,  will  be 
Crowned  Queen  Ceres  XII  by  the  Honorable  William  C.  Marland,  Gover- 
nor of  West  Virginia. 

A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
FOREST  FESTIVAL— 1930-1952 

The  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  was  founded  and  originated  in  1930, 
with  the  idea  of  having  this  event  a "homecoming”  for  Elkins  and  Randolph 
County.  The  first  director  and  founder  was  Mr.  George  H.  Dornblazer. 
The  dates  for  the  first  Festival  were  October  30  and  31,  and  November  1. 
Since  that  time  it  has  become  an  annual  event,  and  has  grown  in  popularity 
and  magnitude  each  passing  year,  until  attendance  records  during  the  final 


Part  of  the  huge  audience  seated  on  the  Campus  of  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins, 
West  Virginia,  viewing  the  colorful  pageantry  of  the  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival.  In 
the  background  is  the  former  residence  of  Henry  Gassaway  Davis  the  Founder  of  the 
College.  It  is  now  used  as  a residence  for  students. 
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Phillip  K.  Harness,  Director  General 
of  the  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival, 

October  1,  2,  and  3,  1953,  Elkins,  West 
Virginia. 

years  it  was  held  grew  into  the  six  figure  column.  Attendance  in  1941, 
as  checked  and  estimated  by  the  West  Virginia  traffic  officers,  was  200,000. 
In  addition  to  the  large  attendance  from  West  Virginia,  thousands  of 
people  from  many  states  attend  annually.  Out  of  state  automobiles  in  1941 
were  estimated  at  3,500  and  some  30  states  represented. 

The  sole  purpose  for  this  occasion,  which  is  underwritten  by  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  as  a non-profit  corporation,  is  to  advertise  our  state,  and  to 
encourage  tourists  to  visit  and  behold  our  beautiful  natural  scenery,  and  to 
share  our  delightful  mountain  climate  in  the  vacation  season,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  progress  that  is  at  work  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
general  development  within  our  borders. 

The  Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  is  now  in  its  seventeenth  year  and 
in  attendance  and  interest  ranks  as  the  leading  attraction  of  its  kind  in  the 
East.  It  has  the  active  co-operation  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  West 
Virginia  Conservation  Commission,  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  West  Virginia 
State  Road  Commission,  West  Virginia  Industrial  and  Publicity  Commis- 
sion and  other  state  and  federal  agencies  interested  in  its  objectives. 

The  Festival  Program  consists  of  a brilliant  pageant,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Queen,  the  Grand  Feature  Parade,  and  like  events,  sports  and  contests 
reflecting  the  highland  areas  of  West  Virginia,  brilliant  social  events  as  well 
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Nano,'  Ann  Gocke  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia.  Queen  Sylvia  XVII 

as  wide  variety  of  other  features  which  include  wood  chopping  and  sawing 
contests  and  a riding  tournament. 

Of  much  interest  each  year  are  the  display  of  ^est  Virginia  wild  life, 
handicraft,  industrial  and  commercial  exhibits,  agricultural  displays  and 
many  other  things  of  general  interest. 


THE  GLOTFELTY  FAMILY  REUNION  was  held  Sunday,  Aug- 
ust 16,  in  the  spacious  oak  grove  of  the  Fred  Glotfelty  farm  near  Oakland, 
Maryland.  The  name  has  had  various  spellings.  The  original  German- 
Swiss  name  was  spelled  Glattfelder,  meaning  "smooth  field.”  Caspar  Glatt- 
f elder,  with  his  son  Solomon,  emigrated  to  America  in  1743  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Codorus  Township,  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  each  year  on  the  second  Saturday  in  August  the  Glattfelder-Glad- 
felter- Glotfelty  clan  has  its  chief  home-coming.  The  Association  has 
purchased  a few  acres  of  the  land  where  Caspar  originally  settled  and  have 
named  it  "Heimwald.”  Solomon  came  to  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Glotfeltys  of  Garrett  County,  Maryland,  and  Somerset,  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  descended  through  Solomon.  The  Garrett  County  branch  are 
through  a grandson  of  Solomon,  William  Glotfelty,  who  married  Esther 
Livengood  (Lieb-und-Gut) . The  Livengoods  were  also  Swiss-Germans. 
Thus  the  Garrett  County  Glotfeltys  are  full-blooded  Swiss-Germans.  The 
historical  address  this  year  at  the  Garrett  County  reunion  was  made  by  Dr. 
Charles  Glatfelter,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Gettysburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  1953  Committee  consisted  of  Mason  J.  Glotfelty,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Kermit  Glotfelty,  Secretary,  Fred  B.  Glotfelty,  Treasurer,  and  Rev. 
Ross  Speicher,  Advisor  Member.  Around  five  hundred  were  present,  some 
coming  from  a great  distance. 

Tableland  Trails  hopes  to  post  in  advance  the  numerous  Family  Re- 
unions that  occur  in  the  Tri-State  Area  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  They  number  into  the  hundreds.  No  area  of  similar  size  has 
held  so  consistently  to  the  tradition  of  family  reunions. 


Best  wishes  to  Tableland  Trails,  and  its  efforts  to  extend 
acquaintance  and  good  will  between  the  people 
of  the  territory  it  serves. 

KOOSER,  COURTNEY  AND  OGLE 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

There  are  so  many  places  to  go— so  many  places  that  our  subscribers 
are  hoping  we  will  soon  arrive  at.  One  likes  such  eagerness.  Tableland 
Trails  is  something  like  a Family  Reunion  where  old  friends  meet  who 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  one  another  for  years.  So  they  just  could  talk  all 
day  and  night  about  their  childhood — and  what  is  a happier  time  for  a 
human  being — and  for  the  human  race?  And  the  childhood  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  What  a happy  and  romantic  time  it  really  was!  Here  in  the 
Tablelands  there  was  no  exception.  Although  we  are  behind  schedule  in 
getting  out  this  issue  we  will  try  to  make  up  the  time  between  now  and 
the  third  issue  which  will  deal  principally  with  Allegany  County,  Maryland. 
We  will  just  scratch  its  historical  surface,  as  in  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

So  in  Allegany,  Maryland,  we  will  find  bards  to  evoke  the  scenes  of  its 
past.  The  following  words  formed  the  conclusion  of  an  historical  address 
delivered  by  The  Honorable  William  H.  Koontz,  July  4,  189  5,  in  Somer- 
set, Pennsylvania,  on  the  occasion  of  its  Centennial.  His  prophecy  is  now 
fulfilled  through  the  bards  of  the  Tableland. 

"One  hundred  years  ago  Scotland  was  as  rich  and  beautiful  in  its 
scenery  as  it  was  a quarter  of  a century  later,  and  the  world  paid  but  little 
heed  to  it,  but  by  and  by  there  came  a young  lawyer  from  Edinburgh,  and 
by  his  magic  touch  every  hill  and  mountain,  every  lake  and  valley  was 
clothed  with  a new  beauty  to  the  traveler.  Before  his  time  its  history  was 
unknown.  It  was  a confused  conglomeration  of  antique  relics  in  the  midst 
of  which  nobody  save  Mr.  Dryasdust  could  live.  Passing  among  their  re- 
mains the  genius  of  Scott  stirred  the  dry  bones  and  made  them  live.  The 
lakes  and  the  mountains  were  the  same  as  they  are  now;  generation  after 
generation  both  of  natives  and  strangers  stared  at  them  and  saw  nothing  re- 
markable. He  discovered  their  beauty  and  divulged  it  to  the  world,  and  so 
closely  has  his  name  been  associated  with  his  own  romantic  country  that 
unsophisticated  foreigners  sometimes  fancy  that  it  was  called  Scotland  after 
him. 

What  the  genius  of  the  'Wizard  of  the  North’  has  done  for  Scotland, 
has  yet  to  be  done  for  Pennsylvania,  and  more  particularly  for  Somerset 
County,  that  sits  enthroned  on  the  Alleghenies  in  all  the  plentitude  of  her 
matchless  beauty.” 
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Bibliography 

The  Editor  of  Tableland  Trails  for  eighteen  years  has  busied  him- 
self with  gathering  items  in  a Bibliography  that  deals  exclusively  with  the 
Tableland  Country.  Selections  from  this  List  will  be  published  in  each  issue. 
Be  sure  to  save  every  copy  of  Tableland  Trails  for  this  complete  Bibliog- 
raphy. Inasmuch  as  this  issue  deals  mostly  with  Somerset  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  books  recommended  for  your  reading  are  the  following: 

(16)  Annals  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Three  Volumes  by 
Lewis  C.  Walkinshaw.  Published  by  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  N.  Y., 
1939-  In  Library  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Saylor,  Berlin,  Pennsylvania. 

(17)  Harmon  Husband,  a Biography  by  Mary  E.  Lazenby.  Biesecker 
Library,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

(18)  History  of  Somerset  County,  Waterman. 

(19)  History  of  St.  John’s  Church,  New  Baltimore,  Pennsylvania, 
by  Rev.  Sebastian  J.  Urnauer.  Biesecker  Library,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.  Copies  also 
to  be  had  at  the  Rectory  of  St.  John’s  Parish,  New  Baltimore,  Pennsylvania. 

(20)  History  of  Church  of  the  Brethren,  First  District,  by  Foster 
Melvin  Bittinger,  Brethren  Publishing  House,  Elgin,  Illinois,  1945. 

(21)  Brown’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  by  Jacob  Brown.  Printed  by 
J.  J.  Miller,  Cumberland,  Maryland,  1896.  In  Free  Library,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
Early  account  of  Salisbury,  Pennsylvania. 

(22)  Historical  Collections,  by  Sherman  Day.  Published  bv  George  W. 
Gorton,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1843.  In  private  Library  of  Harry  Rishe- 
barger,  Addison,  Pennsylvania. 

(23)  History  of  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties,  by  E.  Howard  Black- 
burn. Lewis  Publishing  Company,  N.  Y.,  1903-  Three  Volumes.  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

(24)  Early  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  by  Rupp.  Published  by 
Daniel  Kaufman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1846.  In  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(25)  Some  Aspects  of  the  Social  History  of  Somerset  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Alvin  G.  Faust.  Taken  from  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Magazine,  Volume  21,  pages  193-208,  1938.  Inquire  of  Dr.  Franklin  Holbrook, 
4338  Bigelow  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

(26)  Croghan  and  the  Western  Movement,  1741-1782.  Albert  W. 
Vowiler.  Arthur  B.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1926. 

(27)  Scrapbooks  of  William  Henry  Welfley,  Volume  2 and  4.  These 
consist  of  newspaper  clippings  from  local  papers  during  the  1890’s.  Can  be  seen 
in  the  Library  of  Nell  Brach,  Ursina,  Pennsylvania. 

(28)  George  Washington.  Volume  One.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman. 
Charles  Scribners,  N.  Y.,  1948. 

(29)  Old  Indian  Sites  of  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Archaeologist.  Volume  12,  Number  1. 

(30)  Annals  of  the  West.  James  R.  Albach.  Printed  by  W.  S.  Havens, 
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Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1858.  A large  book  containing  one  thousand  pages.  It 
deals  mostly  with  Western  Pennsylvania.  Not  certain  in  what  library  it  can  be 
found. 

Note:  Forty-Four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a Hunter,  by  Meschach  Brown- 
ing. This  book  was  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography  of  the  first  issue  but  with  an 
incorrect  address  as  to  where  it  can  be  obtained.  It  has  reached  its  twelfth  edition 
since  1859.  This  famous  American  hunting  classic  can  be  currently  obtained  from 
R.  Gett\r  Browning,  1012  Harvey  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

( 31 ) Capon  Valley — Its  Pioneers  and  Their  Descendants,  1698-1940. 
Two  Volumes,  by  Maud  Pugh. 

These  volumes  contain  a lot  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  Pughs, 
Offutts,  Hietts,  Largents,  McCooles,  Parks,  Garvins,  Fryes,  Kleins,  Haydens,  Sines, 
LaFollettes,  and  many  others.  Besides  there  is  a good  deal  of  Hampshire  County 
history  and  folk-lore.  These  sets  can  be  obtained  through  Mrs.  Artie  Shaffer, 
Homer,  Ohio. 

(32)  The  Horn  Papers — Early  Westward  Movement  of  the  Monon- 
GAHELA  AND  Upper  Ohio,  1765-1795,  by  W.  F.  Horn.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Published  for  a Committee  of  the  Greene  County  Historical  Society,  Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 

These  sets  can  be  obtained  by  corresponding  with  A.  L.  Moredock,  Attorney, 
Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Moredock  is  the  President  of  the  Greene  County' 
Historical  Society.  Volume  One  treats  mostly  of  the  Journals  of  Jacob,  Christopher 
and  John  Horn.  These  are  among  the  earliest  written  records  of  the  white  man 
west  of  the  mountains.  Volume  Two  treats  mostly  of  biographical  sketches.  Vol- 
ume Three  is  a set  of  township  maps  showing  boundaries  of  the  original  plats. 

(33)  Two  Centuries  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Western 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1751-1950.  Authorized  by  the  Church  Conference.  The  Co- 
Authors  are:  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Staffer,  M.  J.  Brougher,  William  K.  Kulp,  W.  J.  Hamil- 
ton and  Alvin  G.  Foust.  Brethren  Publishing  House,  Elgin,  Illinois,  1953. 

Church  histories  are  in  most  cases  the  most  reliable  and  authentic  because  of 
their  derivations  from  the  records  of  congregations.  This  recent  publication  of  the 
Brethren  has  already  become  an  essential  book  of  reference.  It  should  be  in  all  our 
public  libraries  and  also  in  private  libraries  dealing  with  our  local  history.  Would 
that  other  denominations  do  likewise. 

(34)  Somerset,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  a County,  by  Paul  D. 
Trimpey.  Published  by  Somerset  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

(35)  History  of  the  Tunkers  and  the  Brethren  Church,  by  H.  R. 
Holsinger,  1901.  Publisher  unknown  as  fly-leaf  is  missing.  Consists  of  an  intro- 
duction and  nineteen  chapters.  Has  indices  and  a total  of  390  pictures.  826  pages. 
Beginning  with  chapter  fourteen  Holsinger  relates  his  disaffection  with  his  church 
and  the  part  he  played  in  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  group.  A copy  of  this 
book  is  in  the  private  Library  of  Rev.  Clark  White  of  Berlin,  Pennsylvania. 
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Motels  of  Merit  on  the  Tableland  Trails 

1 —  The  Motels  in  this  Directory  are: 

Clean,  Convenient,  Complete  with  all  Facilities,  Courteous  Hosts. 

2 —  Always  keep  a copy  of  Tableland  Trails  handy  in  your  car.  When  look- 
ing for  a Motel  along  one  of  the  Tableland  Trails,  consult  your  magazine.  Listed 
are  the  Motels  of  Merit. 

3 —  Don’t  hesitate  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Motel  Proprietor.  He  wants  you 
to  have  every  courtesy  and  convenience,  and  he  is  right  there  to  see  that  you  get 
good  service.  He  will  also  gladly  furnish  you  with  information  respecting  side  trips 
in  that  locality.  These  are  often  the  most  rewarding  in  terms  of  scenery,  local  his- 
tory and  folk-lore. 

ROUTE  32 

SMITH’S  MOTEL — Located  between  Blackwater  Falls  and  Davis,  West  Virginia, 
on  Route  32,  three  miles  from  Thomas,  West  Virginia,  and  intersection  with 
Route  219.  Modern  stone  cabins,  having  kitchen  along  with  sleeping  facilities. 
Heat  and  Showers. 

ROUTE  50 

MILL  STONE  LODGE — 1 mile  west  of  Aurora,  West  Virginia.  Heated  Cabins, 
Pony  Rides,  Good  Food,  Service  Station,  Gift  Shop.  Roy  and  Margaret  Case,  hosts. 
While  here  visit  Cathedral  Woods.  Here  one  can  find  well  marked  trails  through 
a virgin  forest  of  pine. 

WOLFE’S  MOTEL — At  Cheat  River  Bridge  and  Route  50.  On  site  of  old 
Caledonia.  See  historic  Covered  Bridge.  Brand  new  cabins  with  all  facilities.  Good 
food.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  specially  well  informed  on  local  history  and  can  assist  his  guests 
in  charting  unusual  side-trips. 

JUNCTION  OF  ROUTES  250,  219,  and  33 

ELKINS  MOTOR  LODGE — Modern  Cottages  and  Motel.  Harrison  Avenue  on 
U.  S.  Routes  250  and  33.  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  Don  Harper,  Owner.  Post  Office 
Box  1126.  Telephone  1400.  Modern,  well  equipped  brick  cottages  located  four 
blocks  from  center  of  city  on  U.  S.  Routes  250  and  33  and  Star  Route  4.  Tile  baths 
with  both  tub  and  shower,  carpeted  floors,  good  beds  with  Simmons  Beauty  Rest 
mattresses  and  springs,  circulating  hot  water  heat.  Telephones.  Air  Cooled.  Private 
Parking.  For  reservations  call  or  write. 

ROUTE  31 

COFFEE  SPRINGS  FARM  MOTEL — The  original  home  of  Hormon  Husband, 
Founder  of  Somerset  Borough.  This  historic  landmark  is  located  on  Routes  31  and 
219  in  the  East  End  of  Somerset.  Rooms  with  bath.  Good  food  next  door.  Be 
sure  to  look  around  this  interesting  house,  one  of  the  oldest  still  standing  west  of  the 
mountains.  The  springs  on  this  place  have  been  called  Coffee  Springs  since  Indian 
days.  The  squaws  would  brew  a native  plant  that  the  white  people  on  tasting  re- 
marked that  it  resembled  the  taste  of  coffee. 

ROUTE  219 

LAKEVIEW  MOTEL — At  Oakland,  Maryland,  end  of  Deep  Creek  Lake.  Break- 
fast served.  Boat  Dock,  Beach,  Fishing.  Rooms  with  Bath  and  Showers.  Weekly 
and  Daily  Rates.  Operated  by  James  and  Genevieve  DeWitt. 
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We  were  not  here  two  hundred  years  ago  when  this  history  was 
started — but  we  are  here  today  with  quality  automobiles  to  serve 
the  public. 


On  your  "Trail”  through  the  Tableland 
stop  in  and  see  us — won’t  you? 


S AND  A CHEVROLET  COMPANY 

374  W.  Main  Street,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


Compliments  to  T ableland  T rails  from 

GREEN  GABLES  INN 

AND 

MOUNTAIN  PLAYHOUSE 

Jennerstown,  Pennsylvania 
Summer  Theatre  Season  from  May  to  October 


The  Pioneer  Grocery  of  1872 

Oldest  Grocery  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  "If  it’s  anything  to  eat 
we  have  it.”  Nation-wide  distributors  of  pure  maple  syrup. 
Largest  food  and  feed  Emporium  in  Somerset  County. 

H.  C.  BEERITS7  SONS 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
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Laurel  Ridge  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
July  20,  1953 


Felix  G.  Robinson,  Editor 
"Tableland  Trails" 


"BUY  A SHARE  OF  FAMILY  HAPPINESS” 

Dear  Editor : 

The  dreams  of  thousands  of  Somerset  countians  and  many  of  our  friendly  neigh- 
bors nearby  will  soon  become  reality  through  the  efforts  of  the  Laurel  Ridge 
Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.  Even  by  the  time  this  edition  of 
Tableland  Trails"  goes  to  press,  ground  will  be  broken  on  the  $100,000.00  recrea- 
tional center  project  now  known  as  "Sportsmen’s  Park." 

A project  that  was  originally  started  by  a wide-awake  sportsmen’s  club  in  Somer- 
set, now  is  being  sponsored  and  pushed  by  the  whole  community  including  all 
Service  Clubs,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Borough  Council,  and  Ministerial  Groups. 

Motivating  factor  in  building  the  park  is  to  provide  Somerset  and  the  surrounding 
areas  with  a recreation  park  that  will  benefit  everyone.  We  in  Somerset  feel  the 
need  is  tantamount  to  good  citizenship  training  for  our  boys  and  girls.  There  is 
also  a need  of  a place  of  this  kind  to  be  made  available  to  civic  groups  and  scouting. 
With  only  three  miles  to  drive  from  the  center  of  town,  the  location  is  perfect. 

Although  the  main  activities  of  "Sportsmen’s  Park”  will  be  centered  at  present 
around  a twenty  acre  dam,  the  balance  of  the  165  acres  will  comprise  of  many  differ- 
ent activities,  some  of  which  will  include  the  following:  picnic  and  playground 
areas,  tennis  and  volleyball  courts,  soft  ball  and  baseball  diamonds,  rifle  range, 
places  for  skeet  and  trap  shooting,  winter  sports,  a large  recreational  hall  for  indoor 
sports,  meetings  and  parties.  The  dam  itself  will  provide  a sand  beach  for  swim- 
ming, boating,  bass  and  bluegill  fishing  and  ice-skating  in  the  winter.  A small  one 
and  a half  acre  dam  already  constructed  will  provide  a breeding  area  for  the  fish. 

The  park  will  be  strictly  a "community  affair”  with  no  one  or  two  individuals 
having  control.  A big  asset  is  the  fact  the  Laurel  Ridge  Sportsmen’s  Club  has  in- 
serted in  the  deed  that  no  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  bought,  sold  or  used  on  the 
premises. 

Credit  for  the  long  laborious  hours  during  the  past  two  years  of  investigating, 
planning,  surveying,  making  up  by-laws,  attending  meeting  after  meeting,  and  all 
the  other  headaches  of  bringing  everything  up  to  where  we  can  now  see  the  light  in 
its  completion,  can  be  given  to  the  committee  appointed  by  our  president,  Newton 
Picking,  and  comprised  of  Fred  G.  Miller,  Vice  President  and  Chairman,  Walter 
Heist,  I.  A.  Cornell,  Ralph  Straub  and  Leland  Walker. 

In  about  another  three  or  four  weeks  we  plan  to  set  off  our  drive  to  get  the 
necessary  $100,000.00  with  a Community  picnic.  Blaine  Walters,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens,  will  head  this  drive  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  selling  non-profit, 
non-participating  and  non-transferable  stock  at  $10.00  per  share.  Already  about 
$4,000.00  worth  of  stocks  has  been  sold. 

By  the  time  the  sesquicentennial  activities  get  started  next  year  here  in  Somerset 
we  hope  to  have  Sportsmen’s  Park”  in  operation,  so  if  you  are  near  enough  to 
participate,  why  not  Buy  a Share  of  Family  Happiness”  with  a share  of  stock  in  a 
worthwhile  project. 

Fred  G.  Miller,  Vice  President 
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Charter  Subscribers 


A 

Arnette,  Mrs.  Frances  H. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Atterholt,  Mrs.  Florence  Post 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

B 

Bailey,  Ralph 

Friedens,  Pennsylvania 
Baker,  Charles  G. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
Baldwin,  Richard  D. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Beachy,  Fred  E. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Bender,  Ray  F. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Bennett,  Mary  Drake 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Biesecker  Library 
Mrs.  Katherine  Kiernan 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Blair,  Robert 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Bloch,  Mrs.  Jesse  A. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Bosworth,  Brooks  B. 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
Bowman,  Dr.  Jacob  T. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Boyd,  Robert  Lee 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Brach,  Nell 

Ursina,  Pennsylvania 
Brand,  Frank 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
Broadwater,  Misses  Viola  and  Ethel 
Grantsville,  Maryland 
Brock,  Edith 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Brown,  Dr.  Morris  Edgar 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Browning,  Bell 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
Browning,  Nell 

Deer  Park,  Maryland 
Brunson,  Mrs.  George 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Burgwald,  F.  W. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Byrnes,  Rev.  William  P. 

Hampton,  Virginia 


C 

Carr,  Mrs.  June  M. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Carr,  Kitty 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 
Caulfield,  Dr.  Phillip  A. 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
Caulk,  Emma 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Chesley,  Mrs.  Willoughby  S. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Clarksburg  Public  Library 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Clerboise,  Lena 

Deep  Creek,  Maryland 
Clifford,  J.  Phillip 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Colabrese  Brothers 

Thomas,  West  Virginia 
Collins,  John  O. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Cornwell,  John  J. 

Romney,  West  Virginia 
Cramblett,  T.  J. 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Critchlow,  Fred  M. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Cronin,  Mrs.  Harry 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Cuppett,  Mrs.  Fred  R. 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Cupples,  Rev.  Raymond 
Meyersdale,  Pennsylvania 
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Daly,  Rev.  Edward 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 
Dearden,  Bishop 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Information 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
DeWitt,  J.  E. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Dodge,  Dwight  A. 

Towson,  Maryland 
Doyle,  Frederick 

Hooversville,  Pennsylvania 
Draper,  H.  O. 

California,  Pennsylvania 
Driscoll,  1/Lt.  (Chap.)  James 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia 
Duffey,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 
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Eagle  Convex  Glass  Specialty  Co. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Edge,  Harold 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Egan,  Msgr.  Martin 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Eierman,  H.  D. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Englehart,  Mrs.  Alvin 
Meyersdale,  Pennsylvania 
Everhart,  Frank 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Everstine,  Aden  L. 

Ridgeley,  West  Virginia 
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Fairmont  State  Teachers  College 
Library 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Faye,  Wilda  Getty 
Grantsville,  Maryland 
Fraley,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Neil  C. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Frazee,  Floyd  R. 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
Friez,  Lucien  L. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Fry,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Oakland,  Maryland 

G 

Galbraith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Coal  Center,  Pennsylvania 
Garrett,  Robert  B. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Gerosky,  Francis  G. 

Davis,  West  Virginia 
Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Harrington 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Gilmour,  Robert  A. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Glenn,  Rev.  Francis  A. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Glotfelty,  Jack 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Glotfelty,  Mrs.  Kermit 
Accident,  Maryland 
Golladay,  Mrs.  A.  N. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Gortner,  Alva 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Gortner,  Forrest 
Gortner,  Maryland 
Gortner,  Harvey 

Grantsville,  Maryland 
Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Graham,  Mrs.  Willard  J. 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carol  ina 
Grove,  Mary  Ethel 
Oakland,  Maryland 


H 

Handwerk,  Norman  S. 

Berlin,  Pennsylvania 
Hanst,  George  W. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Harper,  D.  C. 

Seneca  Rocks,  West  Virginia 
Harper,  Mrs.  Don 

Elkins,  West  Virginia 
Harrison  County  Schools 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Harrold,  P.  L. 

Jennerstown,  Pennsylvania 
Helbig,  Mrs.  C.  C. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Hendrickson,  Wallace 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 
Henry,  Father 

Keyser,  West  Virginia 
Henry,  Mrs.  P.  B.,  Sr. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Hidden  Valley  Farm 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Holbrook,  Franklin  P. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Holloway,  James 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan 
South  Arlington,  Virginia 
Hovatter,  Ernest  D. 

Arthurdale,  West  Virginia 
Huff,  Mrs.  S.  P. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Humphries,  Harold  R. 
Charleroi,  Pennsylvania 

I 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Victoria  E. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Israel,  Clinton  F. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
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Jacobi,  Helen 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Jaspert,  William  B. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Johnson  and  Sons 
Berlin,  Pennsylvania 
Johnson,  Harry  T. 

Mt.  Lake  Park,  Maryland 
Johnson,  S.  S. 

Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Jones  Store 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Virgil 

Weehawken,  New  Jersey 
Judy,  Capt.  Will 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Kantner,  Dorothy 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Keeley,  John  Paul,  jr. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Keister,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Glen 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Kemphfer,  J.  P. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Kercheval,  Dr.  Phra 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Kershner,  Francis  E. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Kimmel,  Don  M. 

Berlin,  Pennsylvania 
King,  P.  F. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Klein,  Marguerite  M. 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
Kooser,  Eleanor  Parke 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Kurtz,  Robert  C. 

Confluence,  Pennsylvania 

L 

Lafferty,  Mrs.  Helen  A. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Landis,  James  B. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Larsen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
Arthurdale,  West  Virginia 
Lee,  Walter 

Hancock,  Maryland 
Librarian,  Convent  of  Mercy 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lichliter,  Rees 

Salisbury,  Pennsylvania 
Lofurno,  Frank  A. 

Hampton,  Virginia 
Lord,  Russell 

Bel  Air,  Maryland 
Luke,  J.  Guthrie,  II 
Luke,  Maryland 

M 

Mahon,  Mrs.  Wm.  F. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Malone,  Thomas  F. 

Long  Island,  New  York 
Marsh,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Jr. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Martin,  R.  P. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Martino,  L.  L. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Mercer’s  Drug  Store 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Meredith,  E.  E. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Merrill,  Charles  A. 

Berlin,  Pennsylvania 


Miller,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  C. 

Berlin,  Pennsylvania 
Minke,  Joseph  A. 

Cumberland,  Maryland 
Mish,  Mrs.  Frank  W„  Jr. 

Falling  Waters,  West  Virginia 
Mitchell,  Shelby 

Ohio  Pyle,  Pennsylvania 
Mockler,  William  E. 

Mannington,  West  Virginia 
Monongalia  County  Schools 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
Montgomery,  J.  E. 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Moran,  Charles 

Weston,  West  Virginia 
Morgan,  William  O. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Mount  St.  Agnes  College  Library 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Moyle,  Bernard 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Muma,  H.  H. 

Deer  Park,  Maryland 
Murphy,  Clarence  N. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Musick,  Dr.  Ruth  Ann 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Myers,  Dent 

Aurora,  West  Virginia 
Myers,  Dr.  Karl 

Philippi,  West  Virginia 
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McClain,  Ken 

Parsons,  West  Virginia 
McCrory,  Margaret  S. 

California,  Pennsylvania 
Mclntire,  Eva  Frances 
Oakland,  Maryland 
McKernan,  Rev.  J.  P.,  V.F. 
Weston,  West  Virginia 
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Necaise,  Mrs.  Alvin 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia 
Neville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Franklin,  West  Virginia 
Nutter,  Roy  S. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
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O’Donnell,  Mary 

Loch  Lynn,  Maryland 
Oursler,  Howard  T. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Owens,  Hamilton 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Paugh,  Vivien 
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Pauli,  John  J. 
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Philson,  Harry 
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Pile,  Wayne 
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Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
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Price,  Dr.  Edwin 
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Oakland,  Maryland 
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Randolph,  Jennings 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Rasche,  Dennis  T. 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Rector,  Laura 
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Reeves,  Lottie 

Oakland,  Maryland 
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Arthurdale,  West  Virginia 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Leonard 
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Risler,  George 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ritchey,  Mrs.  Esther 
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Robb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
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Robertson,  G.  Alexander 
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Robinson,  Dr.  F.  C. 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Robinson,  Howard  Phillips 
Larchmont,  New  York 


Robinson,  Dr.  Ralph  C. 

Spring  Grove,  Pennsylvania 
Rogers,  Francis 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Rolfe,  Helen  M. 

Stoystown,  Pennsylvania 
Rosenbaum,  Airs.  Alorris 
Cumberland,  Alaryland 
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Sager,  Harvey  J. 
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Sammell,  Airs.  Katherine 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
Sass,  Dr.  F.  E. 
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Sayler,  J.  M. 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
Scally,  Ellen 
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Schirra,  Rev.  Peter  AI. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Seese,  Charles  E. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Sell,  Ralph  F.,  Sr. 

Cumberland,  Alaryland 
Sheehe,  Thomas  B. 

Oakland,  Alaryland 
Shoemaker,  Airs.  Edward 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Schrock,  Mayor  John  W. 
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Silbaugh,  L.  F. 

Kingwood,  West  Virginia 
Simpson,  Alark 
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Sincell,  Airs.  B.  H. 

Oakland,  Alaryland 
Smith’s  Alotel 

Davis,  West  Virginia 
Smith,  Joseph 

Oakland,  Maryland 
Speelman,  Alyron 
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Spencer,  A.  D. 

Charleroi,  Pennsylvania 
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Spiker,  William  H. 

Oakland,  Alaryland 
Sproul,  W.  E. 

California,  Pennsylvania 
Staggers,  Hon.  Harley 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stehley,  Dr.  John  A. 

Cumberland,  Alaryland 
Stemple,  Vera 

Baltimore,  Alaryland 
Stewart,  Samuel 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
Stiteler,  Col.  W.  J. 

Rockwood,  Pennsylvania 
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Oakland,  Maryland 
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Teets,  Mrs.  Creigh 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Tetrick,  Guy 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 
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Oakland,  Maryland 
Throp,  Mrs.  Russell 
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Tiberi,  Richard 
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Trembly,  C.  E. 

Terra  Alta,  West  Virginia 
Trembley,  Mrs.  Gray  C. 
Arlington,  Massachusetts 


U 

Uhl,  Simon  K. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Umbel,  Russell  E. 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
University  of  West  Virginia 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 


V 

Vetter,  Landon 

Oakland,  Maryland 

W 

Wagner,  Dr.  I.  Hess 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
Wainer,  Mrs.  Mary  Helen 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Waitman-Barbe  Library 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
Walker,  Mrs.  Lena 
Hancock,  Maryland 
Watson,  J.  E.,  Jr. 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Weber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Oakland,  Maryland 
Webster,  W.  D. 

Aurora,  West  Virginia 
Weeks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mitchell 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Weimer,  Joe,  Jr. 

Somerset,  Pennsylvania 
West,  H.  L. 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Whetsell,  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson 
Addison,  Pennsylvania 
White,  Carl 

Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 
White,  Mark  S. 

Dublin,  Georgia 
Windsor,  Letha 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 
Winkelvoss,  Roy  F. 

Dravosburg,  Pennsylvania 
Wolf,  Helen 

Rockwood,  Pennsylvania 
Wolfe,  Dr.  Carl  Morgan 
Glendora,  California 
Wolthusen,  John  W. 

Bronx,  New  York 
Wood,  Dr.  W.  W. 

Deer  Park,  Maryland 
Wysong,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

Y 

Yaste,  George  L. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


(To  be  continued ) 
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ROOF  GARDEN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(A  SONNET  OF  SOMERSET) 

By 

Sara  Roberta  Getty 

Roof  Garden  of  the  State , so  aptly  named ; 

High  in  your  lofty  eminence  you  stand 

Amidst  your  mountains , valleys , fields , once  claimed 

By  our  forefathers  as  they  cleared  the  land — 

T hat  they  might  live,  build  homes  and  till  the  soil ; 

Endure  hardships  unknown  to  you  and  me, 

T heir  patient  hands,  now  folded,  knew  much  toil, 

How  well  they  builded  we  today  can  see. 

T he  prosperous  farms  our  people  own,  attest 
T o patient  toil  and  skill  of  pioneers; 

T he  country  graveyards  where  our  forbears  rest 
Mutely  remind  and  spur  us  through  the  years. 

Roof  Garden  of  our  own  beloved  State 
T hese  pioneers  have  helped  to  make  you  great. 

(From  a book  of  poems  "The  World  Keeps  Singing”  by  Sara  Roberta  Getty) 


Sara  Roberta  Getty  has  been  writing  poetry  for  many  years — and  they  have 
been  published  singly  and  in  collections.  She  is  a feature  writer  for  The  SOMERSET 
American. 
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Corner  Studio  Yarn  Shop 

268  West  Main  Street  Somerset,  Pennsylvania 

A place  to  use  your  spare  time  in  learning  the  art  of  weaving, 
knitting,  crocheting  and  all  needlework.  Looms  available. 


A TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  TABLELANDS 

"Having  traveled  extensively  around  the  world,  like  wayfaring 
strangers,  upon  viewing  the  hills  of  Somerset  for  the  first  time  fifteen 
years  ago,  saw  with  joy  that  at  last  we  had  found  a place  for  our 
earthly  home  that  competed  with  paradise.  Lip  and  down  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  today  one  finds  people  like  ourselves  who  have 
found  here  what  they  longed  for  in  other  places.  Here  one  enjoys 
all  of  nature’s  blessings  and  none  of  her  ills;  a balanced  climate,  cool 
summer  zephyrs,  a blended  landscape,  an  abundance  of  substantial 
food  and  sweet  water,  peace,  cleanliness,  detachment,  and  a gifted, 
wholesome  people  with  a future  of  expanding  happiness. 

"Tableland  Trails  is  an  ideal  companion  when  on  a jaunt 
through  our  Alleghenies,  or  to  share  with  our  friends  around  the  fire- 
side. It  is  refreshing  and  inspiring  to  learn  of  our  Allegheny  history 
and  folk-lore.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  era  of  leisure,  and  in  this  ideal 
mountain  habitation  one  ought  easily  to  wed  the  motives  of  culture 
with  prosperity — and  thus  learn  to  live  the  abundant  life.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Tableland  Trails  reflects  such  a vision  of  life  in  a most 
competent  manner.  Our  happiness  prompts  us  to  stretch  out  our 
hands  to  welcome  other  wayfaring  strangers  who  yearn  for  the  health 
and  peace  of  the  Somerset  hills.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Harrington  Gibbs,  Jr. 

Somerset— Pennsylvania's  Winter  and  Summer  Paradise 


A Message  from  a Somerset  County  horseman  to  horsemen  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Having  lived  here  all  my  life,  and  having  a great  love  for 
horses,  I can  truthfully  recommend  Somerset  County  as  an 
ideal  place  for  the  breeding,  raising,  and  riding  of  horses.  Our 
meadows  and  forests  offer  every  sport  of  the  race  and  chase. 
Our  hay  is  noted  for  its  succulency.  Our  elevation  above  sea 
level,  ranging  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet,  results  in  a dry  and 
invigorating  climate.  The  sparkling  air  and  water  is  truly  a 
blessing  both  to  animals  and  humans  alike. 

REON  D.  WILLS,  Manager 

Gibbs  Maple  Ridge  Farm  Somerset,  Pa. 


Oafi^rsf  TEA  ROOM 


THE  TOP  PLACE  FOR  FOOD  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  TABLELAND 

; COUNTRY  STYLE  DINNERS 

Served  daily  from  noon  to  9:00  p.  m. 

"ALL  YOU  CAN  EAT" 

Fried  Chicken,  Country  Ham,  T-Bone  Steak 

ENTERTAINMENT  NIGHTLY 


Ernest  W.  Baker,  Host 


Six  Miles  West  of  Somerset  on  Route  31 

Q 4 J » 


BERLIN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BERLIN,  PA. 
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